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THE    SUBJECT. 


Man  and  Nature. — Nature  in  the  Past  and  in  the 
Present. — Man  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Present. 
— The  Future. 


COSMOS. 


Hail  !  Poet  yet  unborn,  who  to  your  age 
Would  shew  the  workmg  heart  of  ours  laid  bare, 
The  wars  in  which  our  warriors  engage, 
The  conquests,  first  our  pride,  and  then  our  care. 
You— or  whether  an  epic  tale  you  tell 
Of  our  long  siege  of  nature,  from  whose  cell 
The  secret  of  our  ravished  race  is  sought 
That  knowledge  may  our  rescue  bring  about ; 
Or  holding  mirror  to  the  world  of  thought 
You  dramatize  it  with  our  human  will, 
And  bear  the  travail  of  our  weary  doubt 
Big  with  a  fate  it  cannot  yet  fulfil ; 
Or,  brooding  o'er  our  life,  you  vivify 
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Its  actions,  passions,  with  a  lyric  cry, 

Its  little  manners,  large  machinery — 

Must  subject  to  your  song  our  conquests  won, 

Our  lights  and  cross-lights  drawn  from  every*  sun. 

Our  triumphs  that  link  time  from  van  to  rear, 

That  sweep  through  space  as  their  own  thoroughfare, 

Making  the  unseen  as  a  ghost  appear 

And  whisper  secrets  from  beyond  our  sphere, 

That,  stopping  still  at  death,  are  everywhere 

Within  the  subtlest,  finest-reasoned  air ; 

Conquests  that  ever  grew,  that  you  will  find 

Affect  your  own  more  even  than  our  mind, 

Become  the  common  thought-food  of  mankind. 

Lost  in  the  landscape,  man's  thought  first  appeared 
Viewing  its  varied  presence  as  his  lord. 
The  sun  or  earth,  what  most  he  liked  or  feared 
Seemed  to  him  living  gods  to  be  adored. 
Himself  the  sport  of  gods  loved  or  abhorred  j 
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Then,  his  soul  found,  its  life  had  life  alone, 
Mere  bounties  were  but  for  its  welfare  grown, 
The  lights  of  heaven  for  its  enlargement  shone ; 
Now,  nature,  as  the  state  in  which  man  lives, 
By  whose  sure  laws  alone  he  works  and  thrives. 
Receives  interpretation  and  then  gives. 
And  we,  far  from  the  wave-washed  landmarks  past, 
Doubt  that  there  is  a  land  that  can  be  trod, 
Forced  as  we  are  to  trust  amidst  the  blast 
Our  reason  and  the  stars,  our  fortune  cast 
On  the  great  deep,  the  common  law  of  God. 

Weak  are  our  doubts.     You  to  your  age  will  prove 
Though  laws  rule  here  below,  they  serve  above, 
That  faith  will  follow  upon  real  insight. 
That  greater  knowledge  does  but  deepen  love. 
That  truths,  though  different,  are  ever  right. 
As  all  the  various  colours  are  but  light, 
That  as  each  conquest  in  its  turn  is  new 
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It  wants  for  nourishment  thought  fresh  and  true 
Around  the  roots  from  which  it  rose  and  grew. 

Forgive  me,  Poet,  if  I  dull  thy  strain 
By  artless  musings  from  an  o'er-worked  brain  ; 
If  I,  but  tempered  by  an  earthly  fire 
And  gifted  only  with  a  babbling  tongue, 
Should  vex  thy  muse,  profane  the  heavenly  lyre. 
Haunting  its  spheres  of  sound  with  prattle  vain, 
Should  try  with  weakling  wings  the  gods  among 
To  rise  upon  the  theme  you  would  inspire. 
Forgive  me  for  the  love  I  do  not  feign ; 
When  music  thrills  a  human  heart  for  long, 
The  listener's  lips  hold  echoes  of  the  song. 
Murmur  its  burden  though  his  hearers  tire. 

Lead  thou,  O  Love,  my  voice  within  thy  choir, 

«  «  *  * 

•  «  •  « 

#  ♦  ♦  » 

Placed  on  the  outside  of  our  globe  we  get 
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But  shore-tossed  lava  from  its  tidal  core, 
Laid  in  star-spaces  and  light-film,  we  let 
Our  sight  search  worlds  to  which  we  cannot  soar. 
Between  the  heavens  and  earth  on  watch  we're  set 
All  things  to  challenge,  reason  of,  explore, 
So  should  not,  pondering  all  we  see,  regret, 
If  life  gives  vision,  it  gives  Httle  more. 
All  the  old  riddles  that  bewray  our  race, 
Its  conquests  far  abroad,  its  wrecks  import, 
Shew  that  our  strength  and  weakness  interlace. 
Shew  that  our  eyes  reach  far,  our  arms  full  short. 
Of  what  I've  seen  some  little  would  I  trace. 

I  give  a  voice  then  to  the  wind-drummed  sea, 
Paint  the  sun's  flush  of  light  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  sound  the  spirit  for  its  mystery ; 
I  draw,  I  model  outlines  of  the  whole, 
Life  in  relief,  thought  telling  of  a  soul ; 
Wandering  our  island,  seaboard's  stopping  place, 
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Its  bounds  I  note,  its  outlooks  into  space, 

And  map  the  survey  in  my  little  scroll. 

Writing  the  marvels  as  they  wrought  on  me, 

Reading  the  whole  of  life's  grand  symphony, 

My  pipe  over  the  score  tripping  apace. 

Thus  in  these  lines  the  world  itself  must  sigh, 

Its  people,  not  mere  heroes,  live  and  die, 

Dwarfed,  grouped  as  in  their  landscape  they  would  lie  ; 

Clouds  must  arise,  must  mass,  meet,  glow,  disperse. 

Be  heard  the  silence  of  the  starry  sky. 

Be  felt  the  wonder  of  the  universe. 

As  I  the  oft-told  tale  in  song  rehearse 

Of  man  and  nature  in  times  far  and  nigh. 

As  spring  by  spring  the  cuckoo  brings  his  cry. 

My  arguments  I  take  from  all  who  give. 

My  instances  from  out  the  Seers'  sieve, 

I  do  but  set  them  all  to  let  them  live. 

But  who  are  Seers,  what  their  prophecy  ? 
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Firing  the  world  by  day  there  strikes  the  eye 
The  chariot  of  the  sun  ablaze,  by  night, 
Piercing  the  veil  of  blue,  shy  peeps  of  sight, 
As  if  a  naked  presence  would  pass  by. 
Until  the  huntress  queen  of  chastity. 
Breasting  through  heaven's  phosphorescent  sea. 
Floods  o'er  the  earth  opaque  her  lucent  light 
So  far  each  simple  soul  can  testify. 
But  look  with  Seers'  eyes  upon  the  vault, 
Its  arch  withdraws  to  interstellar  space. 
And  all  its  sparkling  grains  of  crystal  salt 
Are  lines  of  light-waves  flowing  on  your  face. 
Light-waves  that  ever  cross  earth's  little  isle 
Quick  as  a  lady's  eye  her  lover's  glance, 
From  far-off  suns  that  gave  their  present  smile 
\Vhen  man  himself  was  not  as  yet,  perchance ; 
Look  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  you  find 
Old  architectures  grow  from  stage  to  stage, 
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Their  orders  found,  their  sculptures  so  combined 
As  still  to  bear  the  touch  of  their  own  age, 
And  tell  the  story  none  could  have  divined; 
Remains  of  yore  bedded  in  rock  and  slime, 
Fragrant  yet  with  the  life-breath  of  their  prime, 
Quenched  lamps,  whose  light  he  brings  from  buried 

time; 
Look  with  his  eyes  on  reptile,  bird,  fish,  beast, 
They  are  no  longer  common  or  unclean, 
A  miracle  is  working  in  the  least. 
In  all  the  movement  of  a  law  is  seen ; 
You  watch  their  changes  and  intelligence, 
Instinct  inherited  when  life  began ; 
You  trace  their  nearing  human  shape  and  sense. 
And  leap  the  narrow  gulph  from  them  to  man ; 
And  then,  as  if  your  prison  bars  he'd  ope, 
He  will  resolve  to  elements  the  earth, 
Shew  sky  between  each  atom's  envelope. 
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And  fix  each  bod/s  mutual  weight  and  worth 
Within  the  chemical  kaleidoscope. 
His  instances  out-light  a  poet's  trope. 

Such  are  the  conquests  of  our  prophet-band, 
Made  whilst  we  live  in  thought  as  each  thinks  well, 
Midst  Philistines  who  only  buy  and  sell 
Work,  goods  or  brains,   rank,   daughters,   or   their 

land, 
Toiling  how  best  their  rivals  to  repel, 
Made  by  our  judges,  men  without  command, 
Whose  word  is  potent  because  never  planned. 
Fresh-fetched  from  regions  where  they  really  dwell. 
Who  to  the  host  their  hard-won  secrets  tell. 
As  settlers,  where  the  virgin  forests  stand. 
Let  in  the  light  around  the  trees  they  fell ; 
Seers  who  see  but  not  the  unseen  strand ; 
For  as  the  queen  of  night  turns  to  the  sun 
In  full-orbed  radiance  whereer  he  goes. 
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Though  scarce  her  profile  oft  to  us  she  shews, 
Though  guides  may  be  at  fault  and  we  undone, 
So  other  light  than  nature's  Seers  shun, 
The  cold,  reflected  sunlight  the  moon  throws 
From  the  lone  height  of  day  that  she  has  won, 
The  kindling  picket-light  of  mountain  snows 
Revealing  to  the  vales  each  dawn  begun ; 
And  yet  how  fresh  the  vision  they  disclose, 
How  splendidly  their  world  evolves  and  grows. 
«  «  «  « 

«  «  «  « 

The  sight  first  in  our  time  that  Seers  see 
By  aid  of  every  side-light,  every  ray, 
is  the  earth,  a  planet,  from  the  sun  set  free. 
Placed,  poised,  attended  as  it  is  to-day, 
A  fragment  of  the  fire  that  served  the  prime. 
Still  ringing  to  the  stars  responsive  chime. 
Its  substance  fused,  alive,  a  molten  sea. 
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A  plastic  lump,  as  if  of  potter's  clay, 

Spinning,  revolving  at  stupendous  pace. 

Asleep  with  silent,  swift  rapidity, 

Drawing  the  cycles  whence  we  draw  our  time, 

A  point's  point  in  immensity  of  space, 

A  barren  world  upon  a  barren  chase, 

Yet  swathed  with  light  and  shade  of  future  clime ; 

Sheer  matter,  as  a  head  without  a  face, 

Lifeless  as  marble,  simple,  strange,  sublime. 

How  long  the  fires  within,  without  our  sphere, 
Were  fashioning,  before  its  chain-mailed  robe 
Was  forged  amidst  the  cooHng  of  the  globe. 
Is  known  not  even  to  the  wisest  Seer, 
Who  sees  some  hundred  million  years  ago 
Its  metalled  vapours  into  air  get  clear, 
Its  heaviest  substance  to  its  centre  thrust, 
Its  fluid  mass  take  film,  scum  seethe  to  crust 
That  quaking  bursts,  falls  to  the  ebb  below. 
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Its  table-lands  arise  o'er  ocean's  flow 
And  to  the  shrinking  core  themselves  adjust, 
Its  squeezed-out  mountains  bearing  on  their  brow 
Their  former  sweat  transformed  into  snow 
By  colds  of  space  that  weather  out  their  bust, 
Its  fog-chilled  waters  and  dried  foam  of  dust, 
Its  draining  streams  wearing  the  flooded  lea, 
Its  lands  raised  from  and  settling  to  the  sea. 
And  all  in  circulation  ceaselessly, 
Its  frost  drive  in  the  plough,  root  out  the  heat. 
Grip  half  the  world  and  grind  as  small  as  sleet : 
And  then  at  last,  but  neither  when  nor  how. 
But  over  all  and  by  the  waters  rife 
And  crowning  all,  the  flower-seed  we  call  life, 
A  rainbow  issue  of  the  water-wife, 
Got  by  the  heavens  above  out  of  the  earth  below, 
From  germs  the  sunbeams  brought,  the  ground  made 
grow. 
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Tinct  with  their  worlds  beyond  the  coloured  bow ; 
That,  woven  in  yet  out  of  matter's  mesh, 
Which  gathered  of  its  store  to  store  afresh, 
Clothing  the  faceless  head  with  living  flesh ; 
Life  with  its  double  sex,  food,  growth,  and  pride. 
Its  parts,  its  splendours,  and  its  times  of  tide. 
Its  death  with  myriad  seedlings  by  its  side ; 
Life  so  serene  that  only  the  rains  weep. 
Only  the  winds  the  seeds  of  harvest  reap, 
Only  the  unwrecked  ocean-waves  beseech, 
Passed  amidst  silence  such  as  streams  still  keep. 
The  vocal  silence  of  the  unseen  beach, 
Swelling  round  beauty  unprofaned  by  speech, 
Round  hills  of  trees  whose  every  leafs  asleep, 
Whose  plaid  of  shadow  dreams  along  the  reach. 
Earth's  oped  dark  lantern's  distant,  fitful  light 
Then  shews  another  gift,  a  greater  change, 
Creatures  with  locomotion,  appetite, 

c  2 
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As  flowers  had  wished  and  fluttered  into  flight, 

Over  the  world  its  still  life  re-arrange, 

In  water,  land,  and  air  by  spawn,  swarm,  brood, 

Instinct  with  power  to  hunt  their  several  food, 

With  will  to  struggle  for  their  livelihood. 

With  sleep,  the  truce  when  life  and  death  unite, 

Guarded,  goaded  by  pain,  by  pleasure  wooed  ; 

Life  with  all  kinds  of  form,  each  with  its  own, 

In  strict  entail — some  now,  though  changed,  are  known, 

Some  from  our  ocean-flows  unchanged  are  drawn. 

From  out  the  head  of  flesh  was  found  a  face 

Sightless  though  seeing,  clad  with  satyr  grace 

And  all  the  senses  of  a  simple  race. 

The  Seer  counts  the  growths  through  which  he  climbs, 

But  tries  in  vain  to  learn  the  many  times 

The  star-like  dawn  felt  Phosphor  pass  on  high, 

The  sunsets  blushed,  the  new  moons  lit  the  sky — 

The  moon  now  shrouded  as  Pompeii, 
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Then  full  of  life  perchance  as  Italy — 

Whilst  creature-life,  as  if  in  pantomimes, 

Disported  on  the  scene  with  wanton  cry  ; 

How  often  on  clear  nights  the  meteors, 

Steered  by  its  planets  from  the  nearest  sun, 

Fresh  from  their  journey  of  a  million  years. 

Flashed   o'er   the  earth    the  speed    they  backwards 

spun  ; 
How  oft  the  circling  seasons  tilled  the  land, 
Seas  shed  their  oozy  skins  and  shifted  place, 
Epochs  of  fire  or  frost  changed  nature's  face 
As  the  sun  changed  his  colour  in  mid  space, 
And  ocean's  currents  commerced  on  the  strand, 
WTiilst  the  Creator  here  but  shewed  His  hand, 
With  beasts  of  prey  for  earth's  most  favoured  race, 
Its  loveliness  theu:  kennel  and  their  chase, 
Whilst  fancy  in  the  beast  awoke  desire. 
And  beauty  shone,  but  none  beheld  her  grace. 
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Flowers  insects  ravished  but  unseen  expire, 
Whilst  but  from  cloud  or  mountain-cone  came  fire. 

As  if  the  Light  unseen  of  all  had  sunned 
The  earth  so  long  that  it  must  burst  to  flame, 
Or  spirits  that  had  our  dull  planet  shunned 
Were  sent  to  touch  the  eyes  with  sight,  there  came 
Thus  late  upon  the  stage  so  long  adjusted, 
And  furnished  with  his  breath,  his  arms,  his  pelf, 
Man,  the  learner  man,  with  sense  entrusted 
To  measure  all  things  and  to  see  himself — 
Man  with  his  social  mate,  his  queen,  his  elf; 
There   bloomed   the  flower  prepared   from   nature's 

prime. 
In  thought  that  glowed  with  consciousness  and  awe, 
In  will  that  worked  to  seed  each  fruit  or  flaw 
There  shone  in  body,  bare,  erect,  and  slim, 
A  brain  that  mirrored  all  within  its  brim. 
With  range  beyond  the  mere  use  of  a  limb— 
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The  lion  milked  the  cow  and  cleaned  the  land, 
And  rose  and  led  the  lightnings  by  the  hand  ! 
The  head  at  large,  set  free  from  space  and  time, 
Passed  at  its  will  through  every  age  and  clime, 
Saw  with  their  eyes  the  things  its  fellow  saw, 
Chose,  pressed  to  abstract  all  it  cared  to  draw, 
And  worked  its  way  from  instances  to  law, 
Living,  when  dead,  in  symbol  and  in  rhyme  ; 
The  head  at  home,  subject  to  time  and  space, 
Took  the  sharp  lines  of  limit  they  would  trace, 
Let  their  still  humour  pass  into  its  face. 
But  then  though  man  was  to  his  life  in  bond, 
His  years  mature  armed  him  with  reach  beyond, 
With  soul  of  love  that  fired  his  clay-wrought  wings 
To  rise  above  the  wisest  use  of  things, 
To  beat  beyond  his  wants,  beyond  his  sight. 
To  feel  the  sweep  of  greater  good  than  right. 
To  pass  in  all  things  to  the  infinite  ; 
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Or  with  lust's  soul  that  drove  his  winged  clay 

To  flutter  o'er  the  ground  his  wants  to  feed, 

So  that  heaven's  winds  unsteady  him,  impede, 

Having  no  other  goal  than  his  own  way, 

Degrading  every  appetite  to  greed. 

Man  with  his  inner  life,  his  flesh  and  bone, 

That,  as  an  artist's  medium  and  art, 

Parts  though  they  are  yet  never  are  apart, 

Both  joining  in  the  touch  of  every  tone — 

The  heir-loomed  organ  with  its  range  of  voice 

The  gift  to  all,  but  the  lithe,  subtle  choice 

And  soul  melodious,  each  master's  own  ; 

And  various  were  the  modes  in  which  he  played 

Before  his  shadow  vanished  into  shade — 

The  solo  by  ambition's  trumpet  blown. 

Affection's  fugue  deepened  by  passion's  stop, 

Crime's  startling  discord,  airs  that  charmed  the  fop, 

The  bass,  weird  dirge  mad  superstition  made ; 
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And  as  each  master  spoke  earth  gave  her  aid 
And,  listening,  joined  in  concert  as  he  led. 
But  man,  victor  of  all  within  his  sight, 
Had  in  his  heart  an  unseen  world  to  fight, 
Had  starry  heavens  unknown  of  pagan  light. 

Then  was  there  born  the  glory  of  all  time, 
Then  shone  supreme  Creative  Love  sublime, 
Then  reached  us,  bearing  heaven  in  his  span, 
Our  living  Word  divine,  the  perfect  man, 
And  God  was  known  and  holiness  began. 

Such  stages  in  the  world's  past  course  we  spy, 
We  search  out  how  they  came,  we  reason  why, 
Nay  ponder  whence,  whene'er  at  fate  we  pluck — 
Fate,  phantom  shade  cast  round  us  from  on  high 
Horizon-like,  that  cannot  be  passed  by, 
In  whose  elastic  cloud-cloak  we  are  stuck  ; 
Yet  as  our  brain  sees  farther  than  our  eye. 
Although  we  fail  to  find,  we  ever  try. 
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Why  law,  mind  without  muscle,  ruled,  not  luck, 

Earth  answered  sky  with  spontaneity, 

The  sun  and  moon  o'er-ruled  each  drop  of  sea, 

And  each  thing  to  its  neighbour  tried  to  get. 

How  they  had  separate  notes,  and  as  two  met 

Why  they  both  changed  so  that  a  chord  was  struck. 

None  know,  we  see  that  thus  things  ever  do. 

How  matter's  chords  were  then  with  music  sped. 

The  music  being  other  yet  inbred, 

With  leaves  that  lived  and  flowers  that  seemed  to  love, 

Or  why  these  plants  upon  moist  mould  had  fed 

With  roots  below  and  bloom  and  fruit  above. 

None  know;  we  say  that  vegetables  grow. 

And  from  this  music  how  there  rose  a  song. 

Apart,  pathetic,  native,  that  ne'er  ceased. 

The  voice  of  throbbing  bird  or  bellowing  beast, 

How  each  with  sense  innate  was  borne  along 

To  his  own  place  at  nature's  tontine  feast. 
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Not  one  of  all  their  offspring  coming  wrong, 
None  know ;  we  say  that  animals  breed  so. 
Then  how  there  came  the  leader  of  the  choir, 
Man,  the  conductor,  with  harmonious  soul 
Reading  the  score,  feeding  each  part  with  fire, 
Yet  rising  with  the  music  o'er  the  whole. 
Know  none,  not  though  an  ape's  ape  had  a  son, 
No  more  than  how  the  course  could  have  begun. 
And,  lastly,  how  the  perfect  one  became, 
Know  none ;  we  see  the  world  charged  with  his  name. 

Feel  at  its  sight  intolerable  shame. 

«  *  «  * 

Life  makes  us  work,  and  as  we  work  we  know : 
We  reap  our  father's,  our  fore-father's  com 
And  plant  for  our  descendants  yet  unborn 
The  knowledge  they  will  thrash  out  and  re-sow ; 
We  have  to  make  our  malt  and  fill  our  horn. 
Though  facts  may  fail  we  cannot  thought  forego. 
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Thus  in  our  daily  task-work  we  are  led 
From  all  our  fresh-found  facts  aside  to  turn, 
To  watch  the  bush  on  fire  that  does  not  bum, 
The  power  that  is  not  chance  in  all  inbred — 
What  is  ?  that  halts  not,  sleeps  not,  nor  is  fed. 
That  holds  unseen  our  ashes  in  their  urn. 
That  was  in  all  before  the  seas  were  spread, 
And  would  be  if  all  living  things  were  dead  ? 
What  it  to  us  and  we  to  it,  we'd  learn  : 
Thus  seeking  everywhere  the  will  divine 
That  shows  itself  abroad  in  awful  sign. 
Far  as  the  farthest-sighted  star-lamps  shine. 

Supreme  o'er  all  we  find  a  ruling  care, 
A  providence  whose  order  all  things  share, 
That  to  the  stars  adjusts  their  age,  food,  train. 
How  sun,  earth,  moon,  shall  on  each  other  bear, 
That  sends  the  springs  and  rivers  to  the  main. 
Its  briny  waters  to  the  cloudy  plane. 
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The  sweetened  clouds  to  fall  in  fertile  rain, 

The  freshness  of  the  morning  to  the  air, 

The  earth  the  seed  it  multiplies  to  grain, 

Its  pose  that  brings  our  seasons  to  the  year, 

The  eye  the  sight  to  read  the  distant  glare. 

The  meaning  of  the  sense-nerves  to  the  brain, 

Each  hfe  its  instincts,  structure,  the  whole  chain, 

The  correlations  that  can  keep  it  fair. 

The  energy  that  need  do  naught  again, 

That  stores  whatever  waste  is  caused  by  wear, 

Suffering  loss,  to  turn  it  into  gain. 

With  patience  everlasting  arms  sustain, 

That    through    the    storm   or  calm    but    seems    to 

change. 
Constant  with  sunshine  as  with  shadows  strange. 
That  never  fails  throughout  its  endless  range ; 
A  care  with  rules  so  sure  we  name  them  laws, 
So  faultlessly  enforced  we  call  them  cause, 
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So  wide  that  in  dead  things  they  store  the  force 
Which  in  the  Hving  bums  out  in  discourse  : 
One  fountain  feeding  all  from  its  one  source. 

But  then  as  matter  is  inspired  with  life, 
Has  inward  motions  that  it  must  disburse, 
And  units  rise  upon  the  universe 
With  signs  of  purpose  almost  over-rife, 
A  blight  appears,  a  parasite,  a  curse. 
With  freedom,  freedom  also  to  coerce, 
Antagonisms,  fear  and  mortal  strife. 
Where  beaks  and  claws  and  teeth  forestall  the  knife, 
Nor  any  test  of  better  or  of  worse. 
With  drugs  and  poisons  thick  in  nature's  purse. 
Than  the  raw  power  of  which  war  is  the  nurse. 
Or  than  the  choice  that  makes  a  maid  a  wife. 
Though  everywhere  prolific  creatures  teem 
Whose  days  of  brightness  scarce  their  night  redeem  ; 
Till  in  one  life  all  oppositions  throng 
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Focussed  within,  than  life  or  death  more  strong, 

And  man  is  polarised  to  right  and  wrong ; 

As  if  within  his  worlds,  to  let  life  grow, 

There  must  be  room  for  choice,  be  bad  and  good, 

Pressure,  fecundity,  solicitude, 

Be  fulness  brimming  on  to  overflow, 

The  life-seeds  given  as  the  winds  that  blow, 

As  if  man's  worth  is  earth's  until  applied. 

His  innocence  mere  ignorance  till  tried, 

His  gold  but  clay  sun-pierced  and  purified. 

Thus  ere  an  angel  could  have  blushed  for  man 

Rough  competition  and  sharp  pain  began. 

The  sacrifice  of  life  was  nature's  plan, 

And  age  on  age,  ere  man  received  his  breath. 

Brute  generations  fed  the  earth  with  death  ; 

The  wave  of  life  sank  in  the  sea  beneath. 

Nature,  more  liberal  of  life  than  food, 

Lets  but  the  fittest  linger  with  their  brood, 
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Fresh-clothes  her  form  as  man  renews  his  mood, 
But  hides  from  all  all  knowledge  of  their  end 
Except  from  him  whose  aims  his  life  transcend, 
Who,  too,  with  tears  and  laughter  can  unbend. 

Thus  matter's  force  threw  foam-like  life  ashore 
On  the  earth-reef  the  high  tides  over-bore, 
And  instinct  set  it  playing  on  the  beach, 
And  when  the  tides  had  all  within  their  reach 
They  changed  the  waifs  that  they  had  brought  before ; 
But  when  as  well  as  instinct  there  was  man, 
The  foam-life  was  the  boat  on  matter's  sea 
Which  he  could  navigate,  the  reef  to  scan. 
The  stars  and  winds  to  learn ;  his  course  was  free, 
Fishing  the  waters  as  they  round  him  ran. 
To  sail  them  for  the  land  where  he  would  be. 
The  land  they  rest  upon,  whence  they  began, 
Where  his  Creator  is,  his  destiny. 

Yet  is  man  subject  to  the  power  unknown 
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That  sorts  the  world  with  its  machinery, 
Is  forced  its  old  prerogative  to  own, 
Ordained  when  God  of  matter  made  His  throne 
And  gave  it  properties  wherewith  to  ply  ; 
He  has  to  learn  it  cannot  hear  his  cry, 
Requires  obedience,  not  agony, 
Obedience  that  nought  else  can  atone. 
Nor  tender  ignorance,  nor  sweetest  moan. 
Nor  constancy  of  service  life-long  grown, 
Nor  all  the  arts  a  cunning  head  may  try  : 
The  power  as  law  that  gives  to  him  alone 
Who  reads  the  order  and  the  purpose  shewn, 
When  knowledge  with  obedience  will  vie, 
The  rule  on  earth,  the  message  from  the  sky ; 
The  law  once  fate  throned  o'er  the  highest  high  ; 
The  laws  despotic  o'er  the  world  of  things, 
Incarnate  in  the  vital  worlds  that  die. 
That  never  rest  or  change,  are  ever  nigh — 
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Power-spirits  and  blind  inward  motionings 

Whose  roots  as  rays,  whose  leaves  as  sunbeams  glance, 

Each  fixed  as  fate,  all  flexible  as  chance, 

Fresh-focussed  by  each  moving  circumstance, 

That  leave  in  man  his  joys  and  sufferings. 

The  discipline  of  choice  his  freedom  brings. 

The  conscious  life  from  which  his  conscience  springs  ; 

Laws  he  may  guide,  make,  as  it  were,  connive 

By  setting  context  with  its  text  to  strive. 

That  ne'er  relent  nor  ever  can  forgive  ; 

That  make  him  free  because  they  let  him  trust, 

That  let  him  wiser  grow,  by  them  he  must. 

That  may  be  cruel  but  are  always  just. 

Yet  man  of  laws  to  reach  within  has  need, 
Laws  that  can  guide  him  trembling  with  desire. 
When  vile  oppression  makes  him  intercede. 
Or  all  his  life  is  lit  with  love's  own  fire, 
Writ  by  a  heart  like  his  but  purer,  higher ; 
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For  nature's  laws  were  never  yet  his  creed ; 
He  's  that  within  by  which  he  must  aspire, 
Which  outstrips  nature's  laws  in  every  deed 
By  which  a  man  his  fellow  men  can  lead. 
When  to  this  inner  life  he  makes  appeal, 
The  life  of  which  his  body  is  the  guise, 
The  life  which  death  itself  can  neither  steal 
Nor  work  up  into  nature's  merchandise, 
Though  he  by  means  of  nature's  spells  upsprings. 
He  finds  he's  their  magician  not  their  slave, 
A  person  moving  in  the  realm  of  things. 
Dazzled  yet  wanting  what  they  never  gave. 
The  touch  of  soul  for  which  his  heart  must  crave, 
Of  soul  that  neither  wealth  nor  beauty  brings. 

Thus  although  nature  has  her  own  fixed  laws 
Which  at  man's  vice  or  virtue  never  pause. 
The  good  man  in  defeat  yet  hears  applause, 
The  bad  one  in  success  heart-prickings  strange : 
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Though  nature  works  with  elemental  strife 
Ever  evolving,  interchanging  life, 
It  builds  a  higher  on  a  lower  range, 
And  changing  is  regenerate  with  change. 
First  matter  came  instinct  with  varied  force, 
Then  plants  and  animals  had  intercourse, 
At  last  free-will  brought  marriage  and  divorce. 
For  nature  is  of  man  the  mermaid  wife 
And  mother  of  the  birth  divine,  the  heir 
That  men  with  joy  regret,  with  sorrow  bear, 
Till  love  and  hope  outgrow  the  burden  care, 
And  they  can  use  the  sacrificial  knife 
Their  self-regarding  habit-shoots  to  pare. 
To  cut  off  hate  which  leads  but  to  despair. 
Till  in  their  child  divine  their  joys  are  rife  ; 
Thus  magically  should  man's  brief  time  wear, 
To  such  high  end  be  wedded  nature  fair. 
The  seeming  level  lengths  of  nature's  plains 
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Lead  to  a  Mind,  a  Will  that  o'er  it  reigns  : 
Amidst  its  myriad  works  we  find  our  brains, 
Our  numbers,  forms,  our  reason's  counterpart, 
The  laws  at  work  whence  science  draws  her  chart, 
The  beauty  and  variety  of  art. 
Our  statesmen's  foresight,  our  schoolmasters'  pains, 
A  wealth,  a  waste  of  life  at  which  we  start, 
A  limitless  command  of  time  and  means. 
The  present  world  which  we  must  make  our  mart. 
The  stars  which  hold  our  losses  or  our  gains — 
All  bat  the  god-like  soul,  all  but  the  loving  heart. 
*  »  *  » 

«  *  »  '» 

»  »  »  * 

The  heart,  the  soul,  from  what  source  do  they  flow  ? 
Of  man  we  try  to  learn  how  thought  unfurled 
When  the  sun's  rescue  gave  the  morning  glow. 
Its  early  death  in  glory  was  a  woe, 
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When  the  first  words  were  struck,  the  first  tales  trolled, 

When  gods  in  guise  of  men  were  friend  and  foe, 

And  hero-chiefs  their  children  here  below, 

And  by  our  Seers'  help  we  learn  to  know. 

Glimpses  we  gain  of  boyish  days  of  yore. 

Only  our  race's  childhood's  blotted  o'er. 

We  learn  to  trace  the  story  of  our  world 

Wherein,  without  our  choice,  we're  born,  we  grow. 

In  whose  environment  we  are  uncurled, 

To  which  our  life's  outfit,  outlook  we  owe  ; 

And  as  before  its  time  its  age  grows  more. 

Its  waste  lands  settled,  all  its  peoples  known, 

We  make  the  distant  countries  share  their  store. 

We  bring  the  past  years  nearer  to  our  own. 

And  feed  upon  the  fruits  of  every  zone. 

Our  past,  our  present  life  we  now  explore. 

Man  found  the  earth  a  virgin  mine  unwrought, 
Its  surface  a  mere  play-ground  for  wild  game, 
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He  wandered  far  and  by  all  things  was  taught, 

And  as  he  learned  they  ceased  to  be  the  same ; 

He  dressed  the  land,  the  fruits  came  forth  he  sought, 

He  fed  the  beasts,  the  flocks  he  sought  for  came  ; 

All  was  his  own,  for  all  he  could  reclaim  ; 

He  multiplied  and  found  his  wants  augment. 

He  hunted  moor  and  wood  with  son  and  sire, 

With  bribe  and  fine  his  brain  was  made  invent, 

His  women  digging  roots  tilled  as  they  went, 

His  gesture,  word,  his  sign  told  his  intent. 

Ambition  ever  led  him  to  acquire. 

And  from  his  smouldering  heat  would  leap  the  fire. 

The  light  divine,  the  very  heavens  inspire. 

For  man  groping  in  fog  of  ignorance, 

E'er  sorted  what  he  saw  with  reason's  glance, 

Feeling  a  wrong  would  make  deliverance. 

His  outward  gifts,  his  various  inner  sight, 

Spread  him  abroad  the  lord  of  all  the  lands, 
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The  barrier  waters  bore  him  to  their  strands ; 
His  story  could  be  told ;  from  head  and  hands, 
Tools  and  adventurers  came  and  proved  his  might ; 
The  woods  fell  down  and  gave  him  up  their  light, 
And  as  his  labours  spoke  earth  heard  commands 
And  answered  them  with  treasures  infinite 
From  times  when  it  was  wrapped  in  swathing  bands. 
Through  the  primaeval  forest's  night-like  shade. 
Where  beast  and  reptile  had  long  lurked  and  preyed. 
Day  broke  at  last,  and  open  ways  were  made. 

Such  was  man's  work,  his  wants  his  talents  taught ; 
But  then  besides  his  will  and  passions  grim, 
He  'd  hear  a  voice  within  tell  him  he  ought, 
Be  led  by  what  to  all  but  him  was  nought, 
Give  up  to  others  that  which  he  had  sought 
His  parents,  wife,  and  child,  were  nearest  him 
And  faith  in  them  made  fear  of  kindred  dim, 
At  last  relationship  included  whim. 
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Life's  little  wants  cooperation  caught, 
Its  great  fused  the  tribe's  body,  forged  the  limb, 
And  gave  to  each  the  shield  of  all  the  lot, 
The  common  social  rights  that  were  begot — 
The  child,  the  strength  with  which  the  warrior  fought, 
The  man  the  comradeship  by  trials  bought ; 
And  life  in  families  toned  mind  by  mind, 
Moulded  the  plastic  soul  in  youth  inshrined, 
And  as  the  strong  ones  were  the  more  refined 
The  love  of  self  to  self-respect  was  brought 
And  self-respect  with  sacrifice  was  fraught, 
And  men  became  the  workmen  of  mankind. 
And  loving  music,  colour,  form  or  thought 
Gave  up  to  all  the  fine  arts  that  they  wrought. 
Thus  by  the  gifts  of  individual  eyes, 
By  play  of  sex  and  race,  life's  legacies, 
Man's  common  sight  was  widened,  he  grew  wise. 
Man,  the  most  widely  social  being  known. 
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Within  his  several  worlds  would  live  alone, 

Each  doing  as  he  chose,  or  wrong  or  right ; 

Although  his  race,  sex,  country,  time  and  light, 

Were  fixed  on  each  as  harness  for  the  fight, 

He  fought  his  battle  with  his  sling  and  stone, 

And  made  his  real,  his  inner  life  his  own  ; 

And  gave  expression  to  his  flesh  and  bone. 

Lived  bodiless  to  Him,  the  One  unseen, 

Who  found  him  life  and  all  its  store  of  food, 

Had  of  his  own  what  he  had  done,  had  been, 

His  choice,  his  love  of  what  to  him  was  good — 

The  quarter  seasons  chiming  his  short  day 

From  weakness  into  strength,  on  to  decay. 

As  gently  as  the  shadows  round  a  bay. 

The  boisterous  spring  singing  its  jolly  call, 

Summer's  full  moon  of  work  and  warmth  and  flowers. 

The  harvest-home  and  halo  of  the  fall. 

And  winter's  stooping  sun  and  snow-lit  hours, 
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Ringing  their  changes  to  his  changing  powers. 
Was  the  first  life  on  earth  the  same  as  ours  ? 
The  same  in  substance,  simpler  in  its  form ; 
Our  changes  grow,  for  there  is  no  return, 
No  living  in  nor  yet  without  the  past, 
And  every  age  has  its  own  self  to  learn, 
And  truth  the  life  beyond  the  age  to  last. 

Comparing  men  from  farthest,  yet-known  time. 
They  differ  less  than  in  a  fresh-made  place, 
Where  our  own  age  o'erlaps  the  boyish  prime, 
Less  than  from  homes  or  haunts  of  worth  or  crime. 
The  members  manifold  but  one  the  race, 
With  brain-power  savages  cannot  efface, 
Franchised  with  speech,  signed  by  the  human  face. 
The  trappers  who  made  stones  do  their  behest, 
The  cunning  craftsmen  who  a  metal  dressed, 
The  men  who  led  the  world  on  Egypt's  mires. 
The  Indians,  descendants  of  the  sires 
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Of  all  our  sovran  nations  of  the  west, 

The  myriads  of  the  oldest  of  empires, 

The  Jewish  prophet  and  the  Grecian  sage, 

The  men  who  kept  our  world  so  long  in  thrall — 

We  see  them  as  the  children  of  their  age, 

We  feel  we  are  the  kindred  of  them  all. 

Flush  when  they're  great,  nay,  blush  when  they  are 

small ; 
We  who,  wild,  civilized,  or  slave  or  free. 
Or  in  our  nature's  scope  or  mystery 
Scarce  change  with  time  more  than  the  land  or  sea. 
One  only  o'er  his  age,  sex,  country  stood. 
And  to  man's  soul  revealed  the  heart  of  God. 

Meanwhile  man's  fate  was  as  his  conduct  had. 
Though  fortune's  hand  was  oft  forced  by  the  bad — 
The  years  with  rooted  force  the  races  clad. 
Conquered  by  force  or  luck  and  ruled  by  fear, 
Men  settled  into  layered  castes  severe, 
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Which  mellowed  into  forms  and  manners  sere ; 
Then  customs  grew  to  laws  to  be  obeyed, 
Ideals  into  fetishes  were  made, 
Man's  stock  would  be  both  growing  and  decayed. 
And  he  of  every  creature  differed  most 
In  sweep  of  height  to  rise,  of  depth  to  fall, 
And  less  in  fortune's  gifts  than  natural ; 
War  to  the  peoples  was  a  holocaust. 
It  welded,  trained  them,  though  it  would  exhaust, 
The  man  of  parts  would  have  the  foremost  post ; 
Captives  for  slavery  not  slaughter  call. 
Rude  slavery  which  masters  might  enthrall ; 
Although  the  lord  might  take,  the  slave  lose  all, 
Yet  as  man's  years  were  few  all  was  not  lost ; 
Evil  flushed  with  its  own  success  would  brawl, 
Though  wickedness  would  promise  it  would  pall ; 
Time  proved  that  work,  peace,  wit  were  worth  their 
cost, 
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Time  would  e'en  prove  each  nation's  life  and  worth, 
That  failing  when  this  died  of  utter  dearth, 
On  land  laid  stark  by  man's  mad  fire  or  frost, 
A  plague  in  mercy  burying  the  host, 
A  better  people  coming  to  the  birth. 
Although  of  war  and  chase  men  made  their  boast, 
Yet  as  they  spread  the  richer  grew  the  earth. 
»  «  «  * 

Man  is  humane  though  history  records. 
Waste  seems  to  us,  as  colour  to  the  blind, 
The   times   on   earth  when    thought  was    not,    nor 

words. 
Nor  any  singing  but  the  pipe  of  birds, 
Nor  listeners  but  the  mocking  hills  or  herds. 
Nor  music  but  of  water  or  of  wind — 
Music  the  spuit-fire  lit  by  mankind  : 
Empty  earth's  stage  would  seem  if  man  were  not, 
Though  perfect  beauty  glowed  upon  the  scene, 
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Though  nymphs  or  fawns  or  fairies  filled  his  lot 

In  want  of  nothing,  and  without  or  blot, 

Or  mirage-haunting  memories  of  a  spot ; 

What  food  indeed  could  our  heart-hunger  glean — 

Our  life  o'er-run  by  wealth  that  leaves  it  lean, 

If  fruits  of  spirit-harvests  were  not  seen 

Blooming  and  seeding  in  our  neighbour's  plot, 

A  Mahomet,  a  Buddha  had  not  been. 

Were  Socrates,  Confucius  forgot, 

Had  He,  the  holy  one,  not  joined  our  strife 

And  shewn  the  worth  of  every  human  life — 

A  seed  from  the  great  Sower's  hand  out-shot  ? 

To  man  mind,  beauty  spiritless  is  mean. 

Though  life-like  as  the  last  steam-worked  machine. 

What  is  the  spirit-life,  and  how  begot  ? 

Fires,  earthquakes,  whirlwinds  pass  and  disappear; 
'Tis  not  from  nature's  forces  nor  from  fear, 
It  is  from  men  His  still  small  voice  we  hear 
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Who,  Master  Spirit,  to  us  all  entrusts 

That  wondrous  inner  life  in  which  each  lives 

And  through   our   thoughts   such   new   growth   ever 

gives, 
Like  sunlight  in  a  plant  that  it  adjusts, 
So  long  as  one  true  deed  of  prayer  survives, 
As  moulds  us  'midst  life's  habits,  cares,  and  lusts, 
Amidst  the  effervescence  of  a  will, 
Moved  by  all  motives  that  the  heart  can  fill. 
In  opposition  none  can  reconcile — 
A  growth  that  lands  us  where  we  willed  to  lie, 
But  that  detains  us  when  we  would  go  thence ; 
That  yields  perchance  e'en  to  Omniscience, 
Who  sets  the  needle  conscience  we  steer  by 
And  sees  our  voyages  within  His  sky. 
The  freshness  of  an  earthly  parent's  eye, 
The  curiosity  of  our  suspense — 
An  inner  life,  focus  of  mind  and  sense. 
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Fount  of  our  individuality : 

A  spirit  life  whose  birth  is  never  seen, 

Though  we  see  when  it  is,  when  it  is  not, 

Whose  seat  none  knows  nor  how  it  was  begot, 

Which  comes  as  man  first  came  upon  the  scene  ; 

An  inner  life  so  far  our  life  alone 

That  that  is  nought  to  us  which  is  not  known, 

That  only  true  to  us  we  can  believe. 

That  only  even  faith  we  can  receive, 

That  force  can  fright  not,  fear  cannot  improve, 

But  only  love  howe'er  debased  can  move ; 

A  life  o'er  which  such  power  we  each  possess 

Our  every  thought  leaves  in  it  its  impress, 

A  life  such  power  possessing  over  each 

Which  tells  our  very  reason  what  to  teach ; 

The  life  which  dwells  in  nature's  flesh  and  bone 

And  fashions  them  until  they  are  its  own. 

That  chooses  at  the  first  and  works  its  thought, 
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And  at  the  last  unconsciously  is  wrought, 

That  feeds  on  all,  builds  all  within  its  frame. 

Is  ever  changing,  yet  is  still  the  same, 

That  lives  e'en  when  its  body  is  outworn, 

In  traits  and  tastes  in  issue  yet  unborn  : 

For  as  each  life  through  its  worn  channel  goes, 

Tinged  with  the  many  soils  through  which  it  flows, 

Its  freighted  volume  comes  from  travelled  deeps 

That  memory's  association  keeps, 

And  as  it  seeks  fresh  ground  and  gathering  grows, 

Fertile  with  blessings  or  with  poisoning  woes, 

It  feeds  still  from  the  fount  whence  it  arose. 

Still  feels  the  rock,  the  mount  from  which  it  sweeps. 

The  heaven-fled  snows  from  which  its  glacier  creeps. 

Life's  course  meanders  guided  by  debate  ; 
For  men  are  made  to  wrestle  for  their  fate, 
They  have  with  persons  and  with  things  to  strive. 
For  food  to  labour,  or  they  cannot  live, 
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For  children,  to  choose  out  and  ^^^n  a  mate, 
Provide,  maintain,  advance  and  educate ; 
Each  seeks  his  own,  finds  others,  joins  the  state. 
Each  seeks  his  welfare  and  as  trade  winds  blow 
Earth-currented  and  by  their  constant  drift 
With  streams  and  eddies  "  vein  the  ocean's  flow  " 
And  mix  the  tropic  seas  and  polar  snow. 
So  men  in  search  of  gain  use  every  shift 
Those  steady  winds,  self-interests,  bestow, 
Go  their  own  way,  the  way  none  else  can  go. 
Seek  fortune  from  afar  or  save  by  thrift, 
Give  all  their  wants  so  that  they  want  the  gift 
And  in  return  give  more  than  they  can  owe — 
Winds  of  the  earth  that  life's  fireight  waft  and  sift. 
Midst  storms  of  passion  that  the  waters  lift — 
Winds  from  above  that  bear  on  all  below. 

Each  has  his  life,  yet  owns  it  but  by  trial ; 
The  great  man*s  son  has  starved  upon  his  pile, 
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Tlie  hero  on  the  poorest  soil  has  thriven, 
The  hardest  lot  has  room  for  self-denial, 
The  scantiest  has  all  its  blessings  given — 
Those  that  the  proudest  share  with  the  most  vile, 
The  beauty  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heaven. 
Man's  life-flow  may  be  tainted  at  its  source, 
Or  circumstance  may  lead  him  into  ill, 
Life  starts  without  or  memory  or  remorse, 
Propensities  must  try,  they  need  not  kill, 
And  if  he  sees  and  loves  the  better  course, 
Repentance  shows  he  has  his  own  free  will. 
Living  two  lives  the  new  one  to  fulfil. 
And  martyrdom  he  need  not  even  bow  to  force : 
The  body's  tendencies,  brain-structure  even, 
Are  by  the  will  to  its  ideals  driven, 
Habits  by  other  habits  may  be  riven. 
Man,  made  a  husbandman  by  daily  need. 
Plants  but  his  fallows  as  he  airs  his  whim. 
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And  either  sows  afresh  his  harvest  seed 

Or  feeds  the  parasites  that  feed  on  him ; 

From  his  forced  use  of  will  his  ways  extend 

Up  life's  lit  hill  down  to  the  valleys  dim, 

The  roads  that  part  determining  the  end 

Where  both  his  life  and  life-lamp  conscience  wend — 

Conscience,  whose  virgin  lamp  kept  trimmed  aright. 

Sheds  over  man  the  rays  of  God's  own  light, 

Awakens  him  to  see  that  love  is  sight 

And  in  man's  moral  life  there  is  no  waste, 

His  good  and  bad  are  kept  and  interlaced, 

He  is  himself  the  life  he  has  embraced. 

Thus  he  keeps  building  up  his  choice  afresh 

Until  his  inner  life  is  clothed  in  flesh, 

That  inner  life  in  which  we  each  can  see 

The  justest  liberty  that  here  may  be, 

The  clear  approach  e'en  to  equality — 

For  in  its  magic  mirror  all  is  seen, 
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Hid  skeletons  of  heart  and  brain  appear, 
Deep  wells  of  love  and  hate  that  never  were, 
Past  embryoes  of  births  that  have  not  been, 
And  songs  unsung,  and  griefs  without  a  tear, 
And  over  all  the  heaven  of  each  man's  prayer. 
But  then  man's  life  and  inner  life  between 
May  not  fell  circumstances  intervene  ? 
More  is  he  than  the  sum  of  what  has  been  ? 

No  outward  pressure  drives  man  to  transgress  ; 
Life's  ills  may  maim  him,  yet  he  does  not  fall 
Till  he  enslaves  himself,  is  his  own  thrall, 
Till  only  evil  gives  him  taste  at  all 
Grim  poverty  may  grip  him  in  its  press, 
Care  well  nigh  choke  him,  all  things  seem  to  pall, 
And  yet  when  most  benumbed  by  littleness, 
And  mesmerised  by  sameness  near  and  small. 
Affliction,  sorrow,  rousing  him  may  bless 
With  patience  in,  then  pity  for,  distress — 
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Sorrow  that  comes  up  like  a  flood  at  night, 

And  lays  around  him  its  unearthly  light, 

Or  baseness  may  awake  him  when  he's  swooned, 

Sin  startling  him  to  life  with  poisoning  wound, 

If  to  a  higher  tone  his  heart's  attuned, 

If,  when  he's  facing  wrong  that's  done  on  high, 

He  scorns  the  meanness,  and  he  hates  the  lie. 

When  his  beloved  are  strangled  by  disease 

In  saint-borne  sufferings  nothing  can  appease, 

It  is  not  wrath  that  rises  from  lost  love, 

He'd  sooner  death  than  vice  his  children  seize  ; 

Lust  murders,  and  escapes  with  cunning  ease. 

Not  rage  and  terror  only  his  heart  move 

As  if  the  end  were  here  and  not  above. 

Here  justice  is  blindfolded,  there  she  sees. 

Each  of  us  in  our  little  universe. 

In  any  region  where  our  heart  is  struck. 

Though  the  sun  shines  upon  the  common  ruck, 
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Finds  better  than  mere  better,  worse  than  worse, 

Foreshadowed  finds  or  promise  or  a  curse 

Bred  from  the  soul,  that  is  not  fate  nor  luck, 

WTiose  final  fruit  this  life  can  never  pluck. 

The  mountain  strength  may  labour  with  a  mouse. 

And  virtue  have  at  least  its  share  of  woe, 

But  though  the  world  should  seem  one  big  hot-house 

And  providence  the  force  that  makes  things  grow. 

We  have  the  Sower's  foresight  of  the  show 

And  cry  for  justice  e'en  in  fame  below, 

Carrying  all  our  life  on  to  its  close 

For  restitution,  progress,  soul-repose. 

Our  world  is  not  the  best  one  we  would  know. . 

Here  peaceful  patriots  for  their  country  fall 

And  women  suffer  most  when  soldiers  fire, 

Rare  genius  as  'tis  speaking  may  expire. 

And  the  poor  neighbour  who  has  lent  his  all 

Can  when  in  want  nor  borrow  nor  recall. 
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And  bad  men  through  long  life  have  their  desire, 

Whilst  good  ones  smile  in  marble  at  their  sire, 

And  oft  our  dearest  by  deceit  appal  j 

And  thus  our  spirit  looks  beyond  our  life. 

Makes  but  its  earthy  root  by  earthly  strife. 

Breathes  through  its  leaves — the  good  to  others  done, 

But  stays  its  bloom  for  its  life-promised  sun ; 

Though  even  here  worth  has  a  present  gain, 

So  much  so  that  men  test,  nor  all  in  vain. 

Right  by  its  colour  joy,  wrong  by  its  shadow  pain. 

Although  the  earth  as  if  prepared  for  man 
Had  been  with  metals,  coal,  grain,  cattle  stored, 
And  men  who  ever  multiplied  the  hoard 
And  throve  as  with  the  course  of  things  they  ran. 
Had  gathered  of  the  grapes,  had  feasted  Pan, 
We  laud  the  goodness  of  another  Lord, 
Find  more  than  food  in  nature's  wide  domain. 
More  in  the  stars  and  clouds  than  light  and  rain, 
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In  music,  colour,  more  than  sound  and  stain, 
Feel  interest  in  all  the  brutes  and  flowers — 
Within  our  power  they  are  beyond  our  powers, 
The  works  of  One  whose  work  is  not  as  ours, 
Whose  presence  is  and  yet  does  not  appear, 
Whom  men  at  best  in  some  mode  must  revere. 
For  we,  the  highest  of  all  creatures  here, 
And  amongst  us  the  man  of  finer  make. 
Alone  of  all  the  creatures  in  our  sphere 
Have  a  life-thirst  we  must,  we  cannot  slake, 
A  lack,  a  longing  want,  dull,  deep,  austere — 
Of  which  power,  pleasure,  wealth  but  hide  the  ache, 
And  health  and  earthly  love  themselves  partake, 
That  only  duty  moves  and  makes  more  clear, 
Have  a  free  spirit  high  enough  to  break. 
Yet  have  to  wait  and  toil  o'er  each  day's  stake. 
To  waste  and  wear  our  life,  to  wind  and  veer, 
To  win  what  good  we  can,  make  that  most  dear, 
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Our  first  fond  fancy  lose,  our  home  forsake, 

For  though  our  life's  a  dream  we  are  awake 

And  hear  when  all  too  late  what  wisdom  spake. 

Yet  should  our  heart,  come  worse,  come  worst,  faint 

ne'er, 
God's  day-spring  shines  us  hope  beyond  our  fear, 
Hope,  rainbow-like,  that  would  transmute  our  tear  : 
When  the  worse  Csesar  his  great  triumphs  had. 
Our  statesman,  to  his  country  only  wed, 
Heart-broken  though  the  war  was  to  be  won, 
Despairing  died  by  his  despair  misled ; 
A  widow,  dying,  to  the  stranger  said, 
Still  tending  on  her  one,  long-buried  son, 
"  You'll  promise,  now  I've  told  you  of  the  lad, 
"  To  think  of  him  sometimes  when  I  am  gone  ?  " 
Is  hope  in  life,  is  hope  in  death  undone  ? 
What  are  the  grounds  of  hope  we  rest  upon  ? 
What  is  our  knowledge  worth  ?    WTience  is  it  drawn  ? 
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Knowledge  of  letters  and  of  sciences — 
Letters  the  leavings  of  our  human  tide, 

rience — the  progress  of  appearances — 
Feeds  man,  but  leaves  him  still  unsatisfied, 
WTiat  he  knows,  what  he  knows  not,  inhances  ; 
He  tries  all  ways  and  means  to  pass  inside 
To  where  all  truths  in  harmony  abide. 
The  central  source  whence  thought  and  things  out- 
glide. 
The  tidings  science  brings  are  true,  if  slight, 
Although  her  footing's  mortal  in  its  might, 
Tho'  faith  is  wanted  to  attest  her  sight. 

Even  the  raised  views  of  nature's  reign 
That  shape  themselves  within  the  minds  of  men. 
Though  bounded  by  the  circle  of  their  ken 
And  tinted  with  the  tone  of  each  one's  brain, 

Are  true  as  men  themselves  are  true  and  sane. 

To  them  the  earth  stands  still  although  it  moves, 
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The  sun  moves  round  them  though  *tis  standing  still, 
The  stars  are  fixed  round  which  all  planets  file, 
Though   sun,   stars,   planets    fly    through    space    in 

droves ; 
Truth's  aspects  shift  as  facets  of  a  hill. 
True  are  the  living  types  that  letters  leave, 
The  insight  to  the  life  of  which  they  weave, 
The  spirit  by  whose  light  all  men  perceive. 
Thus  from  man's  many-posted  points  of  sight 
There  slowly  breaks  with  more  than  local  light 
Fresh,  final  knowledge  from  the  infinite  ; 
Thus  o'er  his  name,  his  work  will  sometimes  be. 
Despite  the  little  while  men  may  agree, 
A  human  tinge  of  immortality. 
If  told  his  knowledge  is  of  lengths  of  light, 
Of  shorter  lengths  of  sound  in  waves  of  flight. 
Of  touch,  taste,  smell,  reports  of  matter's  plight — 
Sensations  these,  succeeding  touches  those, 
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He  says  if  these  are  all  men's  minds  inclose 

The  fauna,  the  flora  know  as  he  knows  : 

Things  pass,  his  nerves  but  tell  him  they  have  been, 

It  is  by  thought  relationships  are  seen. 

Thought  that  links  'fore  and  aft  with  cause  between. 

If  told  he  thinks  but  knows  not,  should  not  try 

But  eat  and  help  his  brother  till  all  die, 

And  make  mankind  at  large  his  only  shrine, 

Ignoring  the  unknown,  the  night's  design, 

He  sees  the  heavens,  believes  they  do  not  lie, 

The  heavens  unveiled  at  eve  to  touch  his  eye, 

And  asks  "  O  man,  amidst  the  stars  that  shine. 

Dost  think  there  is  no  wit,  no  heart  but  thine  ?" — 

There  is  that  is,  and  men  are  not,  divine ; 

For  nature's  works  his  own  conceits  disperse. 

And  he,  at  highest,  freed  from  every  curse, 

Is  but  a  babe  lost  in  the  universe. 

Through  space,  through  time,  if  haply  he  may  find. 
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He  seeks  the  spirit-world,  unseen,  behind, 
The  world  that  makes,  preserves,  and  takes  his  kind. 
Though  from  his  seeking  sight  may  stand  apart, 
The  kingdom  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart, 
And  listening  for  the  everlasting  Word 
Amidst  the  schooling  of  his  petty  cries, 
He  hears  the  wisdom  that  the  ages  heard 
And  sees  the  worlds  to  come  within  the  skies, 
Learns  from  what  is,  and,  working  it,  grows  wise. 
Man's  future,  brought  him  by  the  world  above 
Whence  came  his  reason  and  the  things  of  sense. 
Lies  in  that  consciousness  of  sovran  love 
His  helplessness  from  in  the  womb  inwove, 
Which  trusts  its  object,  not  its  evidence — 
That  world  above  whose  outward  shows  and  light 
His  mind  deciphers,  his  eyes  read  aright, 
Whose  fruits  and  seasons  in  their  own  time  traced 
The  forest  sky  in  which  Earth's  nest  is  placed. 
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Thus  wistful,  conscious  of  his  littleness, 

Strong  in  God's  strength,  of  all  truths  he  takes  hold, 

Too  weak  to  know,  too  strong  to  merely  guess, 

He  searches  out  the  people's  heart  of  old. 

True,  stubborn,  sinning,  willing  to  confess, 

Whose  granite  wills  heaven's  sweetest  flowers  enfold, 

Supreme,  as  Greeks  in  art,  in  godliness. 

Who  seeking  found  the  Unseen  in  their  distress, 

Whose  poets,  prophets,  his  best  life  express ; 

And,  drinking  in  the  lightning  of  their  stroke, 

He  finds  his  spirit  tenanted  by  sight. 

And  though  the  depths  but  by  faint  stars  are  broke, 

Though  he's  climbed  through  the  clouds  and  it  is  night, 

Though  utter  distance  weights  him  with  its  cloak 

And  tempts  to  sleep  from  which  none  are  awoke. 

He's  nerved  to  follow  what  he  knows  is  right, 

To  go  where  he  can  see,  to  bear  the  yoke 

That  conscience  pointed  to  when  conscience  spoke, 
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And  so  his  patient  longing  for  more  light 
Grows  ever  surer  and  more  infinite. 
The  Lord  of  all,  his  soul's  Lord  he  must  own, 
He  is  no  longer  in  the  world  alone. 
He  sees  amidst  life's  sodden  misery, 
Amidst  the  wealth  of  thrift's  too  sordid  greed, 
For  better  and  for  worse  as  men  are  free, 
For  richer,  poorer,  they  are  one  Sire's  seed. 
Must  live  as  brothers  if  as  sons  they  plead. 
And  then  he  finds  the  treasure  he  had  sought, 
The  man  of  men  in  travail  of  his  Lord — 
Most  lonely,  lofty,  loving,  loved,  abhorred — 
The  very  well  of  water  for  his  drought, 
God  as  a  Father  to  man's  heart  restored — 
So  lives  in  the  one  life  that  is  for  all 
Ideal  loveliness  time  cannot  pall. 
The  height  to  shew  the  measure  of  man's  fall ; 
For  as  heaven's  quiver  holds  the  starry  ray, 
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The  past  preserves  Christ's  presence,  holds  his  sway, 
His  light  and  love,  far-reaching,  on  men  play. 

Thus  we  hear  whispers  round  the  heaven's  dome 
That  echo  in  our  hearts  with  thoughts  of  home, 
True  and  in  search  of  truth  not  far  we  roam — 
Truth  by  whose  steadfastness  the  heavens  last, 
Immortal  as  the  sky,  as  oft  o'ercast, 
And  fathomless  beyond  its  treasures  vast. 
'Tis  but  by  truth  of  soul  that  he  is  known ; 
For  all  who  e'er  will  live  of  good  or  rare. 
Though  him  they  know  not,  though  they  stand  alone, 
In  joy  of  joy  and  carelessness  of  care, 
In  ever  helping  others  bear,  forbear, 
Draw  in  his  spirit's  life-renewing  air, 
Breathe  out  the  foulness  that  is  all  their  own  ; 
We  men  are  trusted  with  the  seed  he's  sown. 
Trusted  to  dress  the  soil  in  which  'tis  grown, 
And  thus  our  fate  is  in  our  own  decree, 
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To  desecrate  our  spirit's  liberty 

Or  make  whatever  would  be  best  to  be. 

Thus  is  the  higher  Hfe  denied  to  none, 
Is  by  the  simplest  life-long  service  won ; 
Thus  all  who  keep  alive  their  brothers'  lives 
Live  as  he  lived,  survive  as  he  survives, 
When  this  life  ends  the  little  they  have  done. 
And  the  next  brings  for  every  living  one 
The  increase  that  God  giveth  unto  souls, 
The  growth  in  being  as  by  daily  doles, 
The  seeing  Him  in  that  which  He  controls, 
As  He  proceeds  with  that  which  He's  begun. 
Here,  now,  we  even  faintly  see  our  goals — 
Our  earthly  flowers  are  drawn  out  by  the  sun, 
The  sun  far-off  round  which  our  planet  rolls ; 
And  as  the  sky  is  on,  is  in  the  earth, 
Wields  it  with  forces  that  in  roses  hide — 
Breathless  we  hear  them  o'er  the  mountains  glide- 
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With  light  and  heat  and  air  of  chemic  worth, 
Electric  pulses  through  the  sun's  own  girth, 
With  times  and  seasons  and  the  shifts  of  tide, 
And  brings  from  far  the  cure  for  all  our  dearth, 
Revealing  the  whole  universe  outside. 
Itself  impalpable,  where  all  abide — 
The  spirit-world  surrounds  us  from  our  birth 
And  opens  to  our  gaze  a  space,  a  time 
Where  other  worlds  such  workings  interweave 
As  make  us  with  our  night  at  hand  believe 
That  love  itself  dwells  in  the  void  sublime. 
Will  feed  our  souls  on  many  an  unseen  coast 
Where  the  far  heavens  a  higher  life  inspire ; 
That  as  our  sun,  seen  as  night's  wandering  ghost, 
Seems  to  die  daily  on  its  cloudy  pyre 
Giving  its  place  to  all  the  starry  host, 
Its  sunlight  lapsing  as  in  dying  ire. 
Yet  lives  below  and  joins  the  heavenly  choir 
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With  almost  all  its  wondrous  wealth  of  fire, 
All  but  the  particles  its  planets  crossed, 
Oar  inner  lives — which  oft  in  life  seemed  lost, 
Which  life  is  scarce  lit  by,  can  ne'er  exhaust. 
Which  ever  radiate  and  seek  their  sire 
Here  in  earth-womb  with  instinct-like  desire. 
Pass  on  to  Heaven,  become  what  they  aspire — 
Sunlight  that  floods  the  black,  blue  sky  at  night 
Unseen  like  love  save  where  it  can  alight. 
The  substance  all  our  shadows  bring  to  sight. 


Thus,  Poet,  sounds  the  music  of  the  spheres 
Through  all  the  distance  trembling  in  our  ears ; 
Our  bygone  conquests  you  will  not  despise 
Nor  think  our  broad  though  broken  views  unwise, 
Because  more  time  will  carry  with  its  years 
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Some  newer  problems,  interests  and  fears, 

And  larger  vision  and  fresh  harmonies. 

Our  warrior  Seers  now  are  tracing  back 

The  trail  of  our  existence  on  the  earth, 

So  as  to  gain  the  secret  of  our  birth ; 

As  yet  its  parentage,  its  time  they  lack  j 

To  you  the  trail  may  be  a  well-worn  track, 

The  mode  of  all  our  origins  be  shewn — 

Or  that  all  families  of  life  retreat 

In  separate,  level  lines  that  only  meet, 

Like  cloudy  sunbeams  at  their  pointed  cone, 

At  the  one  source  from  which  each  starts  complete, 

Or  in  the  distance  from  some  germ  have  grown, 

Through  myriad  evolutions  yet  unknown, 

To  man  through  monkey,  fish,  sponge,  grass,  or  wheat, 

Through  what  at  last  is  nebulae  alone. 

A  greater  Newton  may  have  told  for  you 

The  orbit  and  the  weight  of  every  star 
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Within  our  galaxy's  vast  retinue, 

Each  stellar  system  in  its  figure  true ; 

Drawn  constellations  as  they  really  are — 

To  us  heaven's  avenues,  perpetual  dew ; 

Or  shewn  what  takes  a  star  like  Sirius 

Big  as  a  thousand  times  our  mighty  Sun, 

To  gravitation  self-impervious, 

And  keeps  it  shooting  space  as  lightnings  run. 

Our  brains  you  may  have  read  ;  we  have  divined 

That  matter  moves  whenever  moves  the  mind, 

E'en  when  'tis  most  at  rest,  and  dreams  are  spun, 

Soul  by  its  body  is  drawn  out  and  signed. 

Bom  farther  in  time's  course,  whilst  you  will  gain 

Fresh  power  from  knowledge  and  a  brighter  gleam, 

And  looking  back  will  smile  that  we  complain 

Our  numbers  grow,  our  coal  we  can't  redeem, 

You,  though  on  you  beyond  or  eye  or  brain 

Fresh  phases  of  the    ni verse  will  beam, 
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The  side  you  may  not  see  will  seek  in  vain — 

The  life  to  come,  the  land  beyond  the  main : 

In  vain  you'll  try  to  penetrate  in  thought 

To  nature's  limit  or  infinity, 

To  there  where  space  is  not  nor  time  can  be, 

To  whence  the  world-materials  were  brought : 

What  mind,  what  matter  is,  how  fixed,  how  taught. 

Our  Seers  say  that  in  the  worlds  they  see 
The  sum  of  all  cannot  be  altered  aught, 
'Tis  what  it  was  ere  life's  first  seed  was  wrought. 
That  if  all  life  went  out  'twould  differ  not. 
That  all  by  conservation  is  loss  free 
And  must  keep  so  by  continuity. 
That  all  through  evolution  was  begot 
By  correlation's  sole  paternity 
Off  time  in  any  length  of  pedigree — 
Time  that  has  changed,  lost,  multiplied  each  jot. 
Preserved  each  instinct  and  matured  the  lot ; 
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That  mind  is  merely  matter  at  its  best, 

Or  matter  only  mind  made  manifest ; 

As  matter's  forces  can  but  interchange, 

That  all  things  tend  toward  a  final  rest, 

An  equilibrium  of  all  possessed 

With  nothing  from  without  to  disarrange, 

In  which  each  molecule's  flittings  are  compressed, 

The  Suns  moon-cinders  cold,  dark,  death-set,  strange. 

Bodies  with  motions  gone,  beyond  decay, 

Unburied  ghosts  that  cannot  pass  away  ; 

That  nature's  length  of  life  has  but  its  day ; 

That  more  than  nature  nature  cannot  shew ; 

There  is  no  more  above  than  is  below  ; 

The  supernatural  is  what  none  know. 

But  you,  if  even  you  should  think  this  true. 
Will  seek  beyond  it  for  the  larger  view. 
How  nature  came  to  bring  forth  life  that  grew. 
Earth's  great  mutations  ever  more  complex. 
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The  building  up  of  mammal  life  to  man, 

His  education  by  his  world,  race,  sex, 

Shew  us  the  progress  that  bespeaks  a  plan-* 

For  matter,  material,  moves  but  by  laws, 

Is  but  a  means,  is  neither  end  nor  cause. 

Suppose  our  water  fails,  our  oceans  sink. 

Leaving  fast-shrinking  mist  within  the  deep-sea's  liold. 

With  arid  deserts  stretching  to  the  brink, 

The  mountain-tops  with  only  light  to  drink, 

And  earth  a  larger  moon  of  sandy  gold ; 

Or  say  the  sun's  volcanoes  burst  their  base 

And  it  and  all  its  planets  fly  to  space ; 

Yet  even  if  old  Chaos  were  to  come, 

What  power  of  Cosmos  so  long  banished  it  ? 

What  set  the  mystic  dance,  the  music  dumb, 

And  all  the  lightning  play  of  human  wit  ? 

Were  laws  unaimed  that  nature's  nature  hit. 

Unconsciously  that  conscience-laws  emit  ? 
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Does  not  our  life  look  farther  than  its  day, 

Our  love  last  longer  than  its  month  of  May  ? 

Are  life  and  love  but  toys  to  throw  away  ? 

E'en  if  a  vapour  was  condensed  to  earth, 

The  stones  of  earth  were  ground,  and  from  their  paste 

All  living  things  were  raised,  e'en  children's  mirth. 

Man  reigns.     E'en  if  the  vapour  were  replaced. 

One  must  have  been  on  Whom  the  whole  was  based, 

Who  laid  and  lit  the  suns  that  light  our  hearth, 

To  Whom  space  gave  no  limit,  time  no  haste. 

By  all  law-served,  by  man  alone  love-traced, 

Most  gracious  above  all  that  He  had  graced, 

Known  as  the  unknown  Fount  of  all  known  worth, 

The  Spirit  from  whose  source  all  souls  flowed  forth 

And  rose  in  clouds  light-pierced  but  uneffaced, 

Rose  upwards  to  the  level  of  their  birth. 

The  dream  that  dead  and  live  things  everywhere 

Are  but  the  clustered  atoms  of  the  air, 
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Chance-blown,  no  longer  mocks  our  mind's  despair ; 
By  night-mare  that  necessity  has  wrought 
For  every  man  his  every  act,  word,  thought, 
These  unknown  rhymes,  yours  will  not  be  distraught. 
Our  life  is  not  the  flesh  from  which  it  springs. 
Nor  love  once  lit  the  sport  of  beauty's  wings ; 
Though  life  and  love  mature,  they  precede  things. 

As  nature's  babes,  we  gaze  at  what  it  saith, 
And  draw  its  food  till  we  are  weaned  by  death. 
Ah  !  that  by  gazing  you  or  I  could  see, 
From  nature's  whispered  hush,  what  we  shall  be 
When  we  receive  our  immortahty ; 
In  the  great  Spring  when  we  have  back  our  breath 
And  life  begins  in  perpetuity, 
When  as  old  earth  of  yore  by  fire  once  fused. 
The  ages  bring  us  gifts  that  will  be  used 
A\'hen  with  the  starry  cycles  we  shall  share 
The  final  issue  to  which  all  things  bear, 
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And  nothing  will  be  wasted  or  abused, 

When  we  shall  see  the  light  in  blackness  sheer, 

Each  altar-star  ablaze,  all  beauties  bare, 

Suns  of  all  colours,  not  hope's  rainbowed  air — 

The  halo-promise  of  our  atmosphere. 

Now  God  withdraws  Himself  to  let  us  grow 

Wise  in  our  will  by  reaping  what  we  sow, 

Then,  if  we  may  not  see  Him,  we  shall  know 

It  was  in  love  He  let  us  build  our  fate. 

Our  outer  to  our  inner  life  translate, 

Designed  that  we  should  fashion,  He  create. 

Now  we  see  everything  with  our  own  eyes, 

And  then  how  can  we  see  ought  otherwise  ? 

Oh  !  how  shall  we,  whose  eyes  are  crime,  lust,  pelf  ? 

What  can  we  outside-seeing  mortals  say 

Of  him  who  sacrifices  to  himself. 

That  weakest  idol  of  untempered  clay, 

When  selfishness  itself  has  passed  away  ? 
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Of  him  who  rising  from  earth's  covering  sod 
Would  sooner  see  his  devil  than  see  God  ? 
O  sense-bound  as  we  are,  our  earthly  life 
Sand, — roped  by  continuity  of  strife, 
A  flame  that  must  be  fed  incessantly, 
How  can  we  see  ourselves  set  free  from  sense, 
Gazing  at  truth  and  not  at  evidence  ? 
How  can  we  see  ourselves  from  time  set  free, 
Being,  not  having  been,  and  but  to  be  ? — 
One  life  speaks  to  us  o'er  the  grave's  dead  sea. 

When  man  and  nature's  source  is  seen  as  one, 
And  that  one  source  is  seen  to  be  divine. 
We  can  take  home  the  life  divinely  run, 
Its  sky,  its  ocean  breadth,  its  mountain  line. 
Can  see  by  its  own  light  it  is  God's  son, 
The  light  those  see  who  cannot  see  it  shine. 
The  light  may  seem  far  off,  inadequate. 
Yet  life  within  each  soul  it  can  create  : 
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What  though  the  life  was  mortal  in  its  day  ? 
It  lives,  its  life  we  cannot  solve,  gainsay. 
The  soul  both  so  supremely  sweet  and  great, 
We  take  its  witness  whatsoe'er  it  state ; 
The  soul  of  one  who  felt  no  stain  of  clay, 
Of  one  who  stood  o'er  all,  yet  joined  the  fray, 
One,  the  one  man,  to  whom  a  man  can  pray. 
We  long  for,  may  you  live  the  life  he  crowned. 
Make  come  the  kingdom  that  he  came  to  found, 
See  love  and  peace,  not  greed  and  war,  abound. 

Nor  because  love  is  good  should  we  have  fear ; 
Our  sight  though  weak  is  true  within  its  range  ; 
The  Light  of  all  the  suns,  when  we  come  near, 
The  Light  unseen  that  maketh  all  appear, 
Will  leave  our  point  of  sight  amidst  all  change ; 
The  planet's  glow  is  of  the  sun's  own  sphere. 
As  Seers  find  earth's  metals  in  a  star. 
We  feel  the  love  in  which  the  angels  are  ; 
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Mere  seedlings  of  the  earth,  our  hearts,  our  eyes. 
Live  in  the  Light  that  ever  shines  on  them. 
Bloom  in  the  consciousness  that  makes  them  wise, 
The  Good  Supreme  that  they  and  we  anthem  ; 
Transplanted  we  shall  join  the  Parent  Stem 
From  which  we  fell ;  transfigured  now  we  rise 
In  love,  the  very  radiance  of  the  skies, 
In  love  which  was  before  sin  might  intrude, 
Which  speaks  on  earth  in  each  beatitude, 
When  sin's  last  wage  is  paid,  which  still  will  be 
When  time  is  rounded  to  an  interlude, 
And  stellar  space  is  a  great  inland  sea, 
In  love,  the  heaven  of  the  Deity. 
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IKE  HOWE,  THE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN 
DIEMEN'S  LAND.  By  James  Bonwick,  Author  of 
*'  The  Tasmanian  Lily,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece.    Price  5j. 

Mr.  Bonwick's  wide  Australasian  knowledge  has  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  vivid  and  life-like  historical  story  of  the  early  days 
of  the  country. 

65,  Cornhill,  6-12,  Paternoster  Row,  Lotidon, 
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HE  GREAT  DUTCH  ADMIRALS.     By  Jacob 

DE  LiEFDE.     Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     Price  5j. 

"A  wholesome  present  for  boys." — Athenaum. 
"A  really  excellent  book." — Spectator. 


Third  Edition. 

STORIES   IN    PRECIOUS   STONES.    By  Helen 
ZiMMERN.     With  Six  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     $$. 

"  A  pretty  little  book  which  fanciful  young  persons  will  appreciate, 
and  which  will  remind  its  readers  of  many  a  legend,  and  many  an 
imaginary  virtue  attached  to  the  gems  they  are  so  fond  of  wearing." — 
Post. 

"  A  series  of  pretty  tales  which  are  half  fantastic,  half  natural,  and 
pleasantly  quaint,  as  befits  stories  intended  for  the  young." — £>az/y 
Telegraph. 

"Certainly  the  book  is  well  worth  a  perusal,  and  will  not  be  soon  laid 
down  when  once  taken  uy."— Daily  Bristol  Times. 


CHOES  OF  A  FAMOUS  YEAR.     By  Harriet 

,  Parr,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  "In  the 

Silver  Age,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.     8.f.  6d. 

"  A  graceful  and  touching,  as  well  as  truthful  account  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  books  to  children 
will  find  this  at  once  instructive  and  delightful." — Public  Opinion. 

"Miss  Parr  has  the  great  gift  of  charming  simplicity  of  style  ;  and  if 
children  are  not  interested  in  her  book,  many  of  their  seniors  will  be." — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 


T 


HE  PELICAN  PAPERS.  Reminiscences  and 
Remains  of  a  Dweller  in  the  Wilderness.  By  James 
AsHCROFT  Noble.     Crown  Svo.     dr. 

"  Written  somewhat  afier  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Helps'  '  Friends  in  Coun- 
cU.' " — Examiner. 
1  repay 
Liverpool  Leader. 

"The  '  Pelican  Papers'  make  a  very  readable  volume." — Civilian. 
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THE  DAY  OF  REST.     Volume  for  1873,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  two   hundred  pictures  by  the    best  artists. 
Handsomely  bound.     Price  Ts.  6d, 
The  following  are  among  the  contributors : — 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, — the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,— C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Master'of  the  Temple,— the  Rev. 
Thomas  Binney, — the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown, — Jean  Ingelow, — 
Lady  Vemey, — Hesba  Stretton, — Dora  Greenwell, — C.  C.  Fraser- 
Tytler,— the  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold,— the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson,— 
the  Rev.  Professor  Charteris, — Professor  David  Brown, — A.  K.  H.  B., — 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Raleigh,  D.D., — the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Howson. — 
George  Mac  Donald, — the  Author  of  "  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life," 
—the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,— the  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D. 


I 


I 


LAM  EN  NAS.  Historical  Tales  and  Anecdotes 
of  the  Times  of  the  Early  Khalifahs.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic  Originals.  By  Mrs.  Godfrey  Clerk,  Author  of 
"The  Antipodes  and  Round  the  World."  Crown  Svo. 
Price  7^. 

"  We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  this  is  an  unusually  interesting 
book.  The  translation  is  the  work  of  a  lady,  and  a  very  excellent  and 
scholar-like  translation  it  is,  clearly  and  pleasantly  written,  and  illustrated 
and  explained  by  copious  notes,  indicating  considerable  learning  and 
research. — Saturday  Review. 

"Those  who  like  stories  full  of  the  genuine  colour  and  fragrance 
of  the  East,  should  by  all  means  read  Mrs.  Godfrey  Clerk's  volume." 
— Spectator. 

"  On  the  whole  Mrs.  Clerk's  book,  while  it  contains  nothing  that  is  not 
light  and  readable,  will  be  found  as  full  of  valuable  information  as  it  is  of 
amusing  incident." — Evening  Standard. 

"  The  accomplished  lady  who  presents  us  with  the  volume  has  illus- 
trated and  annotated  the  various  stories  very  elaborately,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  thoroughly  intelligible ;  we  think,  indeed,  that 
her  notes  form  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  hook."— -Literary  Church- 
tnan. 

N  STRANGE  COMPANY ;  or,  The  Note  Book 

OF  A  Roving  Correspondent.     By  James  Greenwood, 

"  The  Amateur  Casual."     Crown  Svo.     Price  dr. 

These  are  some  of  the  author's  more  recent  experiences  among  the 
"  Strange  Company  "  of  the  Metropolis,  which  he  chiefly  found  in  the 
lower  strata  of  Society.  [.7*^t  out. 
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MOUNTAIN,  MEADOW,  and  MERE.  A  Series 
of  Outdoor  Sketches  of  Sport,  Scenery,  Adventures,  and 
Natural  History.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies.  With  i6 
Illustrations  by  W.  Harcourt.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 


MASTER-SPIRITS.       By    Robert    Buchanan. 
Demy  8vo,  I05.  dd. 
"Good  books  are  the  precious  life-blood  of  Master-Spirits." — Milton. 

These  are  some  of  the  author's  lighter  and  more  generally  interesting 
Essays  on  literary  topics  of  permanent  interest.  His  other  prose  contri- 
butions, critical  and  philosophical,  to  our  literature  are  included  in  the 
collected  editions  of  his  works. 


BRIEFS  AND  PAPERS.  Being  Sketches  of  the 
Bar  and  the  Press.  By  Two  Idle  Apprentices.  Crown 
8vo.     7 J.  ()d, 

' '  They  are  written  with  spirit  and  knowledge,  and  give  some  curious 
glimpses  into  what  the  majority  will  regard  as  strange  and  unknown  terri- 
tories."—ZJa/Tj/  News. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  to  while  away  an  hour  and  cause  a 
generous  laugh  that  we  have  come  across  for  a  long  time." — John  Bull. 


OLDIERING  AND  SCRIBBLING.  By  Archibald 

'   Forbes,  of  the  Daily  News^  Author  of  "My  Experience  of 
the  War  between  France  and  Germany."   Crown  Svo.    Is.  (>d, 

"  All  who  open  it  will  be  inclined  to  read  through  for  the  varied  enter- 
tainment whicn  it  affords." — Daily  News. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  instruction  to  outsiders  touching  military  life 
in  this  volume.'  — Evening  Standard. 

"There  is  not  a  paper  in  the  book  which  b  not  thoroughly  readable 
and  worth  reading.'  —Scotsman. 

65,  Cornhillj  6^  12,  Paternoster  RoWy  London. 
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STUDIES    AND    ROMANCES.      By  H.   Schutz 
Wilson,     i  vol.     Crown  8vo.     Price  Js.  6d. 

Shakespeare  in  Blackfriars.— The  Loves  of  Goethe.— Romance  of  the 
Thames. — An  Exalted  Horn. — Two  Sprigs  of  Edelweiss.  — Between 
Moor  and  Main. — An  Episode  of  the  Terror. — Harry  Ormond's  Christ- 
mas Dinner.  —  Agnes  Bemauerin.  —  "  Yes  "  or  "No"?  — A  Model 
Romance.— The  Story  of  Little  Jenny. — Dining. — TTie  Record  of  a 
Vanished  Life. 

"Vivacious  and  interesting  ;  and  the  volume  will  certainly  make  one  of 
the  pleasantest  that  can  be  taken  to  the  seaside  or  to  any  country  place 
during  holiday  time." — Scotsvian. 

"  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
about  to  rusticate  or  travel." — Edin.  Daily  Rev. 

"  Open  the  book,  however,  at  what  page  the  reader  may,  he  will  find 
something  to  amuse  and  instruct,  and  he  must  be  very  hard  to  please  if  he 
finds  nothing  to  suit  him,  either  grave  or  gay,  stirring  or  romantic,  in  the 
capital  stories  collected  in  this  well-got-up  volume." — John  Bull. 

"It  contains  several  other  capital  descriptive  sketches,  and  one  or  two 
interesting  stories. " — Manchester  Examitier, 

CABINET  PORTRAITS.  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Living  Statesmen.  By  T.  Wemyss  Reid.  i  vol. 
crown  8vo.     7j.  6</. 

"  We  have  never  met  with  a  work  which  we  can  more  unreservedly 
praise.     The  sketches  are  absolutely  impartial." — Athenaunt. 

"  We  can  heartily  commend  his  work." — Standard. 

"The  'Sketches  of  Statesmen'  are  drawn  with  a  master  hand." — 
Yorkshire  Post. 

Third  Edition. 

THE  SECRET  OF  LONG  LIFE.  Dedicated  by 
Special  Permission  to  Lord  St.  Leonards.  Large  crown 
8vo.     5.r. 

"A  charming  little  volume,  written  with  singular  felicity  of  style  and 
illustration. " —  Times. 

"  A  very  pleasant  little  book,  which  is  always,  whether  it  deal  in  para- 
dox or  earnest,  cheerful,  genial,  scholaily."—Spectator. 

"  The  bold  and  striking  character  of  the  whole  conception  is  entitled  to 
the  warmest  admiration."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  should  recommend  our  readers  to  get  this  book  ....  because 
they  will  be  amused  by  the  jovial  miscellaneoMs  and  cultured  gossip  with 
which  he  strews  his  pages."— .finVtsA  Quarterly  Review. 
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STREAMS  FROM  HIDDEN    SOURCES.     By  B. 
MoNTGOMERiE  RANKING.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  In  point  of  style  it  is  well  executed,  and  the  prefatory  notices  are  very 
good. " — Spectator. 

"The  effect  of  reading  the  seven  tales  he  presents  to  us  is  to  make  us 
wish  for  some  seven  more  of  the  same  kind." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  tales  are  given  throughout  in  the  quaint  version  of  the  earliest 
English  translators,  and  in  the  introduction  to  each  will  be  found  much 
curious  information  as  to  their  origin,  and  the  fate  which  they  have  met 
at  the  hands  of  later  transcribers  or  imitators,  and  much  tasteful  appre- 
ciation of  the  varied  sources  from  whence  they  are  extracted We 

doubt  not  that  Mr.  Ranking's  enthusiasm  will  communicate  itself  to  many 
of  his  readers,  and  induce  them  in  like  manner  to  follow  back  these 
streamlets  to  their  parent  river." — Graphix:. 

FOUR  AMUSING  TRAVEL-BOOKS. 
I. 

FAYOUM  ;  OR,  Artists  in  Egypt.  A  Tour  with 
M.  Ger6me  and  others.  By  J.  Lenoir.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Illustrated,     'js.  ^d. 

"The  sketches,  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  are  extremely  interesting. 
Unlike  books  of  travel  of  the  ordinary  kind,  this  volume  is  full  of  agree- 
able episodes  told  in  a  bright  and  sparkling  style." 

"A  pleasantly  written  and  very  readable  book." — Examiner. 

"  The  book  is  very  amusing.  .  .  .  Whoever  may  take  it  up  will 
find  he  has  with  him  a  bright  and  pleasant  companion." — Spectator. 


A 


IL 
WINTER  IN  MOROCCO.  By  Amelia  Perrier. 
Large  crown  8vo.  Illustrated.     Price  loj.  Sd. 

"  Well  worth  reading,  and  contains  several  excellent  illustrations." — 
Nour. 

"  Miss  Perrier  is  a  very  amusing  writer.  She  has  a  good  deal  of 
humour,  sees  the  oddity  and  quaintne-ss  (as  they  appear  to  us)  of  Oriental 
life  with  a  quick  observant  eye,  and  evidently  turned  her  opportunities 
of  sarcastic  examination  to  account." — Daily  News. 

"  Her  synonyms,  her  graphic  touches,  her  tours  de  phrase  on  the 
subject  of  dirt,  are  admirable,  and  she  happily  succeeds  in  conveying 
such  an  impression  of  the  horrors  of  the  place,  that  none  of  the  many 
artists  who  are  good  enough  to  paint  those  delightful  slumberous  interiors 
for  us,  all  colour  and  grapes,  moon-eyed  beauties,  glistening  floors, 
diapered  walls,  and  long-necked  sherbet  jars,  will  have  a  chance  of  being 
believed  for  the  future." — Spectator. 
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III. 

TENT  LIFE  WITH  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  IN 
NORWAY.  By  Hubert  Smith.  In  8vo,  cloth.  Five 
full-page  Engravings,  and  31  smaller  Illustrations,  with  Map 
of  the  Country  showing  Routes.     Price  2IJ. 

"The  work  is  copiously  illustrated,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  fact ; 
and  there  will  be  few  who  will  not  peruse  it  with  pleasure." — Standard. 

"  If  any  of  our  readers  think  of  scraping  an  acquaintance  with  Norway, 
let  them  read  this  book.  The  engravings  are  for  the  most  part  excellent. 
The  gipsies,  always  an  interesting  study,  become  doubly  interesting, when 
we  are,  as  in  these  pages,  introduced  to  them  in  their  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation."— Examiner. 

"Written  in  a  very  lively  style,  and  has  throughout  a  smack  of  dry 
humour  and  satiric  reflection  which  shows  the  writer  to  be  a  keen  observer 
of  men  and  things.  We  hope  that  many  will  read  it  and  find  in  it  the 
same  amusement  as  ourselves." — Times, 


T 


IV. 
HE  PEARL  OF  THE  ANTILLES ;  The  Artist 
IN  Cuba.    By  Walter  Goodman.    Crown  8vo.    *js.  6d. 

The  author  has  had  opportunities  of  studjring  Cuban  society  under  the 
most  opposite  conditions — m  the  day  of  peace  and  prosperity  and  in  the 
hour  of  adversity — and  although  he  has  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  artist  rather  than  of  the  traveller  or  statistician,  his 
experiences  will  be  found  to  lose  nothing  in  value  by  what  they  thus  gain 
in  interest  and  amusement. 
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POETRY. 

SONGS  FOR  MUSIC.     By  Four  Friends.     Square 
crown  8vo. 

Containing  Songs  by — 

STEPHEN  H.  GATTY.  I  REGINALD  A.  GATTY. 

MRS.  ALEXANDER  EWING.        |  GREVILLE  J.  CHESTER. 

METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  POETS,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.    ByR.  B.  Boswell,  M.A.  (Oxon).    Crown  8vo. 


O 


N  VIOL  AND  FLUTE.  A  Volume  of  Lyrical 
Poems.  By  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
W.  B.  Scott.    Small  crown  8vo. 


L 


AYS     OF     MANY    LANDS.      By    A    Knight 
Errant.     Crown  Svo. 

Lays  of  Pharaoh  Land,  of  Wonder  Land,  of  Home  Land, 
and  of  Rhine  Land,  &c. 


NARCISSUS  AND    OTHER    POEMS.      By   E. 
Carpenter.     Small  crown  Svo.     Price  5^. 


A 


TALE  OF  THE   SEA,  SONNETS,  and  OTHER 
POEMS.     By  James  Howell.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5^. 
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VO^TKY— {Continued). 

MITATIONS  FROM   THE  GERMAN   of   SPITTA 
AND  TERSTEGEN.  By  Lady  Durand.   Crowoi  8vo.  4J. 

"  An  'acceptable  addition    to   the  religious    poetry    of   the    day." — 
Courant. 


ASTERN     LEGENDS     AND     STORIES     IN 

,  ENGLISH  VERSE.  By  Lieutenant  Norton  Powlett, 

Royal  Artillery.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

"  Have  we  at  length  found  a  successor  to  Thomas  Ingoldsby?  We 
are  almost  inclined  to  hope  so  after  reading  '  Eastern  Legends.'  There 
is  a  rollicking  sense  of  fun  about  the  stories,  joined  to  marvellous  power 
of  rhyming,  and  plenty  of  swing,  which  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  our 
old  favourite."— Gra/Aii:. 


EDITH ;  OR,  Love  and  Life  in  Cheshire.  By 
T.  Ashe,  Author  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Hypsipyle,"  etc 
Sewed.     Price  6d. 

"A  really  fine  poem,  full  of  tender,   subtle    touches  of  feeling." — 
Manchester  News, 

"Pregnant  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  results  of  careful  observa- 
tion and  imaginative  power." — Chester  Chronicle. 


T 


HE   INN    OF    STRANGE   MEETINGS,   AND 
OTHER  POEMS.     By  Mortimer  Collins.     Crown  8vo. 

*'  Abounding  in  quiet  humour,  in  bright  fancy,  in  sweetness  and  melody 
of  expression,  and,  at  times,  in  tho  tenderest  touches  of  pathos."— 
Graphic. 

"  Mr.  Collins  has  an  undercurrent  of  chivalry  and  romance  beneath  the 
trifling  vein  of  good-humoured  banter  which  is  the  special  characteristic 
of  his  verse.  .  .  .  The  'Inn  of  Strange  Meetings'  is  a  sprightly 
piece. " — A  thenaum. 
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VO^TKY -{Continued). 

HE  GALLERY  OF  PIGEONS,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.     By  Theo.  Marzials.     Crown  8vo.    4^.  6d. 

"  A  conceit  abounding  in  prettiness." — Examiner. 

"  Contains  as  clear  evidence  as  a  book  can  contain  that  its  composition 
was  a  source  of  keen  and  legitimate  enjoyment.  The  rush  of  fresh, 
sparkling  fancies  is  too  rapid,  too  sustained,  too  abundant,  not  to  be 
spontaneous." — A  cademy. 


GOETHE'S  FAUST.    A  New  Translation  in  Rime. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Kegan  Paul.     Crown  8vo.    ds. 

"  His  translation  is  the  most  minutely  accurate  that  has  yet  been 
produced.  .  .  .  Has  special  merits  of  its  own,  and  will  be  useful  and 
welcome  to  English  students  ol  QiQ^X\\t."  -  Examiner. 

"Mr.  Paul  evidently  understands  'Faust,'  and  his  translation  is  as 
well  suited  to  convey  its  meaning  to  English  readers  as  any  we  have  yet 
seen." — Edinburgh  Daily  RevieTV. 

"Mr.  Paul  is  a  zealous  and  a  faithful  iD\.e.r^TtX.tr."— Saturday 
Review. 


CALDERON'S  DRAMAS. 
The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  Wonderful  Magician. 
Life  is  a  Dream. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish.    By  Denis  Florence  Mac- 
Carthy.    ioj. 

These  translations  have  never  before  been  published.  The  "  Purgatory 
of  St.  Patrick"  is  a  new  version,  with  new  and  elaborate  historical  notes. 


ONGS  FOR  SAILORS.   By  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennett. 
'     Dedicated  by  Special   Request  to   H.R.H.    the   Duke  of 

Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo.    3J.  6d.    With  Steel  Portrait  and 

Illustrations. 

An  Edition  in  Illustrated  paper  Covers.    Price  is. 
65,  Cornhillj  dr»  12,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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POETR  Y— ( Continued ). 

ALLED  IN,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  the 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Bulkeley.    Crown  8vo.    ^s. 

"A  remarkable  book  of  genuine  poetry  which  will  be  welcome  to  all 
lovers  of  the  Muse." — Evening  Standard. 

"'Walled  in'  is  a  lyrical  monologue,  in  which  an  imprisoned  nun, 
distracted  with  suffering  and  passion,  tells  the  story  of  her  love  and  the 
terrible  punishment  it  brought  upon  herself  and  her  lover.  There  is 
genuine  power  displayed  in  this  poem,  and  also  in  another  of  a  similar 
cast,  entitled  '  Not  an  Apology.  * " — Examiner. 

"...  Describes  with  great  felicity  strong  human  emotions,  as  well  as 

the  varied  aspects  of  nature In  a  very  different  style,  but  one 

familiar  to  us  of  late  years,  the  writer  relates  in  blank  verse  a  simple  story 
called  '  The  Hat-band.'  Poetical  feeling  is  manifest  here,  and  the  diction 
of  the  poem  is  unimpeachable." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


SONNETS,    LYRICS,     AND     TRANSLATIONS. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Tennyson  Turner.     Crown  8vo.  4J.  6</. 

"  Mr.  Turner  is  a  genuine  poet ;  his  song  is  sweet  and  pure,  beautiful 
in  expression,  and  often  subtle  in  thought." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  dominant  charm  of  all  these  sonnets  is  the  pervading  presence  of 
the  writer's  personality,  never  obtruded  but  always  impalpabfy  diffused. 
The  light  of  a  devout,  gentle,  and  kindly  spirit,  a  delicate  and  graceful 
fancy,  a  keen  intelligence  irradiates  these  thoughts. 

"  Mr.  Turner's  rare  skill  as  a  painter  of  landscape  is  the  characteristic 
that  will  be  likely  to  excite  most  attention.  With  an  eye  prompt  to 
catch  the  rich  varieties  of  form  and  gradations  of  colour  in  nature,  he 
unites  a  hand  apt  at  rendering  either  her  breadth  or  her  delicacy." — 
Contemporary  Review. 


ONGS    OF    LIFE    AND    DEATH.     By    John 
'     Payne,  Author  of  "Intaglios,"  "Sonnets,"  "The  Masque 
of  Shadows,"  etc.     Crown  8 vo.    5j. 

"The  art  of  ballad-writing  has  long  been  lost  in  England,  and 
Mr.  Payne  may  claim  to  be  its  restorer.  It  is  a  perfect  delight  to  meet 
with  such  a  ballad  as  'May  Margaret'  in  the  present  voliune." — West- 
minster Review. 
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POETRY— ( Continued). 

ONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS.    By  a  New  Writer. 

'     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5^.    Second  Edition. 

"The  'New  Writer'  is  certainly  no  tyro.  No  one  after  reading  the 
first  two  poems,  almost  perfect  in  rhythm  and  all  the  graceful  reserve  of 
true  lyrical  strength,  can  doubt  that  this  book  is  the  result  of  lengthened 
thought  and  assiduoas  training  in  poetical  form.  .  .  .  These  poems  will 
assuredly  take  high  rank  among  the  class  to  which  they  belong." — British 
Quarterly  Review,  April  ist. 

"  If  these  poems  are  the  mere  preludes  of  a  mind  growing  in  power 
and  in  inclination  for  verse,  we  have  in  them  the  promise  of  a  fine  poet. 
.  .  .  The  verse  describing  Socrates  has  the  highest  note  of  critical 
TpoeXxy  "Spectator,  February  \-jth. 

"  Are  we  in  this  book  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  fine  and  original 
poet,  or  of  a  most  artistic  imitator  ?  And  our  deliberate  opinion  is  that 
the  former  hypothesis  is  the  right  one.  It  has  a  purity  and  delicacy  of 
feeling  like  morning  air." — Graphic,  March  i6th. 


ROS  AGONISTES.     By  E.  B.  D.     Crown  8vo, 
,  3j.  6d. 

The  author  of  these  verses  has  written  a  very  touching  story  of  the 
human  heart  in  the  story  he  tells  with  such  pathos  and  power,  of  an 
affection  cherished  so  long  and  so  secretly.  .  .  .  It  is  not  the  least 
merit  of  these  pages  that  they  are  everywhere  illumined  with  moral 
and  religious  sentiment  suggested,  not  paraded,  of  the  brightest,  purest 
character. " — Standard. 


T 


HE  DREAM  and  THE  DEED,  and  OTHER 
POEMS.  By  Patrick  Scott,  Author  of  "Footpaths 
between  Two  Worlds,"  etc.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

"A  bitter  and  able  satire  on  the  vice  and  follies  of  the  day,  literarj', 
social,  and  political." — Standard. 

"Shows  real  poetic  power  coupled  with  evidences  of  satirical  energy." 
— Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 
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POETRY  — ( Continued). 

HE  LEGENDS  of  ST.  PATRICK  and  OTHER 

POEMS.    By  Aubrey  de  Vere.    Crown  8vo.    ^s. 

"Mr.  De  Vere's  versification  in  his  earlier  poems  is  characterised  by 
great  sweetness  and  simplicity.  He  is  master  of  his  instrument,  and 
rarely  offends  the  ear  with  false  notes.  Poems  such  as  these  scarcely 
admit  of  quotation,  for  their  charm  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  found 
in  isolated  passages  ;  but  we  can  promise  the  patient  and  thoughtful 
reader  much  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"We  have  marked,  in  almost  every  page,  excellent  touches  from 
which  we  know  not  how  to  select.  We  have  but  space  to  commend 
the  varied  structure  of  his  verse,  the  carefulness  of  his  grammar,  and 
his  excellent  English.  All  who  believe  that  poetry  should  raise  and 
not  debase  the  social  ideal,  all  who  think  that  wit  should  exalt  our 
standard  of  thought  and  manners,  must  welcome  this  contribution  at 
once  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past  and  to  the  science  of  noble  life."— 
Saturday  Review, 

THE    POETICAL    AND   PROSE  WORKS   OF 
Robert  Buchanan.    A  Collected  Edition,  in  5  vols. 

VOL.  I.  CONTAINS  :— 
BALLADS  AND  ROMANCES.  |  BALLADS  AND  POEMS  OF  LIFE. 

VOL.  n.  CONTAINS  I— 
BALLADS  AND  POEMS  OF  LIFE.   |  ALLEGORIES  AND    SONNETS. 

VOL.  III.  CONTAINS  :— 
CRUISKEEN  SONNETS.  |  BOOK  OF  ORM.   |  POLITICAL  MYSTICS. 

77ie  Contents  of  the  remaining  Volumes  will  be  duly  announced. 
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IGNETTES  IN  RHYME,  AND  VERS  DE 
S0CI£TE.  Collected  Verses.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Crowoi 
8vo.    Price  $s. 

A  Collection  of  Vers  de  Societe,  for  the  most  part  contri- 
buted to  various  magazines. 
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POETRY— ( Continued), 

THE  DISCIPLES.  A  New  Poem.  By  Harriet 
Eleanor  Hamilton  King,  Author  of  "Aspromonte  and 
other  Poems."   Crown  8vo.     Price  7^.  (id. 

The  present  work  was  commenced  at  the  express  instance  of 
the  great  Italian  patriot,  Mazzini,  and  commemorates  some 
of  his  associates  and  fellow  workers — men  who  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  master  and  teacher.  The  author  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  Mazzini's  friendship,  and  the  first  part  of  this 
work  was  on  its  way  to  him  when  tidings  reached  this  country 
that  he  had  passed  away. 

ASPROMONTE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Second 
Edition,  cloth.    45.  dd. 

"The  volume  is  anonymous,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  the  author 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  'Poems  of  Italy'  are  evidently  inspired  by 
genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  espoused ;  and  one  of  them,  '  The 
Execution  of  Felice  Orsini,'  has  much  poetic  raexdt,  the  event  celebrated 
being  told  with  dramatic  force." — At/iefueum. 

"The  verse  is  fluent  and  free." — Spectator. 


THOUGHTS  IN  VERSE.     By  E.  B.     Small  crown 
Svo. 

^^*^^  This  is  a  Collection  of  Verses  expressive  of  religious  feeling, 
written  from  a  Theistic  stind-point. 

Jiist  out. 

COSMOS.  A  POEM.  Small  crown  8vo.   Price  3.^.  6d. 
Subject— 

NATURE  IN  THE  PAST  AND  IN  THE  PRESENT.       MAN   IN    THE  PAST 
AND  IN  THE  PRESENT.      THE    FUTURE. 
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HE    CORNHILL    LIBRARY    OF   FICTION. 

3J.  6d.  per  Volume. 

It  is  intended  in  this  Series  to  produce  books  of  such  merit 
that  readers  will  care  to  preserve  them  on  their  shelves. 
They  are  well  printed  on  good  paper,  handsomely  bound, 
with  a  Frontispiece,  and  are  sold  at  the  moderate  price  of 
3^.  6d.  each. 

TTJ^OR  LACK  OF  GOLD.     By  Charles  Gibbon. 
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CD'S  PROVIDENCE  HOUSR     By  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Banks. 

OBIN    GRAY.     By  Charles  Gibbon.    With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Hennessy. 


TV'ITTY.     By  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

READY  MONEY  MORTIBOY.   A  Matter-of-Fact 
Story. 
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IRELL.     By  John  Saunders,  Author  of  "Abel 
Drake's  Wife." 

NE  OF  TWO.     By  J.  Hain  Friswell,  Author  of 
"The  Gentle  Life,"  etc. 


A  BEL  DRAKE'S  WIFE.     By  John  Saunders. 

OTHER   STANDARD   NOVELS  TO   FOLLOW. 
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